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WE CAN DO BETTER THAN THIS 

The home-grown political feuding of the past few 
weeks makes one think that we could do better if we 
only tried. 

Take Senator Langer’s conduct in having his sub- 
committee’s counsel recite such an “unevaluated” 
charge against Chief Justice Warren as that he had a 
“100-per-cent perfect [sic] record of following the 
Marxist . . . revolutionary line.” All this accomplished 
was to demonstrate how simple it is to portray a 
patriot as a national menace. 

The day before, on Thursday, February 18, Senator 
McCarthy had done the same to the commandant of 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. For carrying out orders and an 
Executive directive, Brigadier General Zwicker, re- 
cipient of thirteen combat decorations, was told he 
was “not fit to wear that uniform.” 

How gratuitous these insults were can be discerned 
only by reading the full text of the long, courteous 
and cooperative letter Secretary of the Army Stevens 
had written Senator McCarthy two days earlier. The 
case which gave rise to this wholly unnecessary hassle 
concerned a Brooklyn dentist, Irving Peress, who had 
been inducted in October, 1952, under the Doctors 
Draft Act. Because Reserve officers were not required 
to fill out loyalty questionnaires until a month later, 
he was commissioned, but his discharge was later or- 
dered on loyalty grounds. Before it took place, he 
invoked Amendment V in a McCarthy hearing. 

What angered the Senator was that while under an 
Army loyalty probe, Captain Peress had been pro- 
moted to major (an automatic adjustment under the 
law, according to the Army) and that, despite the 
evidence against him, he was honorably discharged. 

Now Secretary Stevens, whose trip to the Far East 
had prevented his supervising the closing of this case, 
explained to Mr. McCarthy that it had revealed “de- 
fects in the Army procedures” under the act and that 
he had taken measures to remedy them so that such 
incidents would not recur. He was having the Peress 
case reviewed to see whether anyone in the Army had 
been guilty of misconduct. Since orderly government 
demands that departments be charged with responsi- 
bility for managing their own affairs, one would have 
expected the incident to end there, at least for now. 

Not so. Mr. McCarthy demanded the names of the 
Army security officers involved (which demand con- 
travened a Presidential directive) and the reinduction 
and court-martialing of Dr. Peress (which Mr. Stevens 
explained could not be done under Federal law). 

By his tactics on February 18, the Senator evoked 
from the Secretary a directive to General Zwicker 
not to reappear before the subcommittee. To protect 
Amy personnel from bullying tactics, Mr. Stevens 
offered to testify. Then in a statement issued February 
25 with the concurrence of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Stevens said that he had 
consented to the appearance of Army personnel before 
the subcommittee after receiving assurances that they 
would not be “browbeaten or humiliated.” 
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Season of the cross 

Lent is pre-eminently the season of the cross. The 
Church sets aside this time for us to meditate and 
reflect on the events leading up to Christ’s crucifixion. 
All of us make the sign of the cross every day. In this 
we carry on a most ancient usage in the Church. The 
early ecclesiastical writers make frequent mention of 
the practice. St. Cyril of Jerusalem repeatedly urges 
Catholics not to be ashamed to confess the Crucified. 
“Be the cross our seal made with boldness by our 
fingers on our brow and on everything.” About the 
year 202 Tertullian wrote: “Whenever we come in or 
go out, in dressing or in putting on our shoes, at the 
bath, at table, at the lighting of the lamps, in going 
to rest . . . we mark our foreheads with the sign of 
the cross.” Lent is an ideal time to vitalize in our lives 
all that the sign of the cross signifies. Our lives are 
signed with the love of Christ who redeemed us by 
His sufferings and death. The cross is a pledge of 
God’s care for us. “Greater love no man has than to 
lay down his life for his friends.” We cannot draw 
near Christ unless we deny ourselves and take up our 
cross. The lenten practices, the giving up of things we 
like, the prescribed fast and abstinence, the laudable 
custom of daily Mass and increased devotions are but 
means of participating in the cross of our Lord. They 
make real the pledging of ourselves to His service 
which is implicit each time that we sign ourselves 
with His emblem. 


New York Times’ movie ads 

We've been struck recently by the lowered moral 
tone of the movie ads appearing in the New York 
Times. Were we getting puritanical, we wondered, or 
had the Times been letting down the bars? Two years 
ago, it seemed to us, we wouldn’t have found an ad 
describing a picture as “a turbulent and passionate 
tale—with no holds barred,” nor another which 
sketches the characters in a film in these terms: “He 
found solace in his mistress; he loved the mistress, too; 
she loved her sister’s husband; she betrayed both 
father and son.” We wouldn't have seen so many 
scantily clad women, either, or couples in such pas- 
sionate embraces. So we checked our impressions by 
calling up some people who have had long experience 
in the newspaper game. They agreed that our impres- 
sions were right. It seems that the Times is now accept- 
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ing movie advertising copy it would have judiciously 
tempered some while back. We regret to see a dis- 
tinguished and admired paper stooping to a type of 
advertising one might expect on burlesque billboards. 
If the general run of movies are not low in moral tone 
(as producers keep assuring us), then this type of 
advertising erroneously persuades American citizens 
and many foreign critics of U. S. culture that they are 
morally degenerate. Such papers as the Times have a 
duty to give a lead in dignity and good taste where 
film advertising is concerned. 


Traffic deaths and public opinion 

President Eisenhower's informal remarks at the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety, Feb. 17, 
underscored the terrific problem of our highway fatali- 
ties. Urging a “safety crusade,” he described as “shock- 
ing” statistics showing that in the past fifty years the 
automobile has killed more people than have all the 
wars in which we have engaged in 177 years. (The 
National Safety Council reckons 1,390,424 Americans 
killed on the roads since 1913. During the same period, 
two world wars and Korea took 559,504 American 
lives.) One step toward the solution of the problem, 
the President stated, is the mobilization of public 
opinion which will constantly recall to every citizen 
his personal responsibility when he is driving a car or 
crossing the street or taking care of his children. How 
this public opinion can be mobilized was graphically 
illustrated in the Feb. 22 issue of Life. Alarmed by 
Washington State’s record 61 traffic deaths in October, 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie declared “open warfare” on 
reckless drivers and cracked down on them by such 
methods as hidden radar meters, unlabeled police cars 
and concealed cameras. Public opinion at first rebelled 
at the tough measures, but in three months swung 
over to at least some realization of personal responsi- 
bility. The reason? The tough policy worked: traffic 
deaths dropped 45 per cent and injuries by 1,500. A 
“safety crusade” based on public opinion won't get 
very far unless existing traffic laws are ruthlessly en- 
forced. Our Catholic schools could perhaps do more 
to build up the proper public opinion and a respect for 
law by emphasizing the moral obligation to drive care- 
fully. 
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How much tax relief for whom? 


It seems clear already that the Administration’s tax 
policy will be roughly handled on Capitol Hill. With. | 


in recent weeks, two of the most powerful men ip 
Congress, the Speaker of the House, Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., and Sen. Walter F. George, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, called for 
larger tax cuts than the President wants at this time, 
Mr. Martin thinks that excise taxes can be cut as 
much as a billion dollars. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia advocates raising personal exemptions from $60) 
to $800 this year, and to $1,000 next year. That would 
cost the Treasury $4.6 billion in fiscal 1955 and $92 
billion in fiscal 1956. Mr. George’s proposal does more 
than clash with the Administration’s idea of how 
much tax relief ought to be granted. It is also at odds 
with Mr. Eisenhower's plan to give most of the relief 
to corporations and their shareholders. The Georgia 
conservative says that Congress should rush to the aid 
of small- and middle-income groups “before the econ- 
omy falls on its face.” He believes that the best way 
to halt the recession is not, as the Administration 
argues, to encourage investment, but to stimulate 
consumption. For this general viewpoint, a strong in- 
dependent voice was raised on Feb. 18 when Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse testified before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Said the former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers: 

Sound economic strategy for economic stabili- 
zation and recovery in 1954 would give main- 
tenance of consumer buying priority over stim- 
ulus to plant expansion and modernization or the 
enlargement of profit incentives to operation. 


With that estimate a majority in Congress will very 
likely agree. 


Labor boycott of Soviet trade 

U. S. affiliates of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions have reportedly been confronted 
with a very momentous policy decision. The ICFTU 
wants them to participate in a world-wide boycott of 
slave-labor goods produced behind the Iron Curtain. 
As “slave-labor goods” presumably means all goods 
produced by workers who are not allowed to belong 
to free trade unions, the ban would cover everything 
mined, processed and transported in the Soviet Union 
and all its satellites, including Red China. To make 
the projected boycott effective, ICFTU is polling its 
affiliates on their willingness to adopt admittedly 
tough measures. Are the affiliates willing to refuse to 
transport slave-labor goods? Are they prepared to re- 
fuse to handle and process such goods? Are they will- 
ing to join in efforts to organize a buyers’ boycott? 
Since ICFTU has affiliates in seventy-four nations, 
it seems clear that such a boycott, even if only par- 
tially successful, would have an excellent chance of 
crippling Soviet foreign trade. That raises an obvious 
question about the legitimacy of such an action. Since 
the regulation of foreign trade is the prerogative of 
governments, would not the boycott contemplated by 
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ICFTU amount to an invasion by private groups of 
public authority? Some years ago, when a group of 
New York longshoremen refused to unload goods 
shipped from Russia, the press generally censured 
their action. It pointed out that, though the men 
acted from the best of motives, they usurped the 
authority of Uncle Sam. In the ICFTU case, a world- 
wide boycott could easily have the most serious inter- 
national repercussions. It appears to. involve the kind 
of decision that is rightly reserved exclusively to the 
highest political authority in the state. 


Manion blow-up 

The reason for the political blow-up following the 
dismissal by the White House on Feb. 17 of Clarence 
Manion as chairman of the Commission on Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Relations is not far to seek. Mr. Manion, 
former dean of Notre Dame’s School of Law, simply 
represented a political philosophy sharply in conflict 
with that of the President. Nor had this been any 
secret. In his The Key to Peace (1951) the then dean 
had written: 

When any part of this domain of personal virtue 

[i.e., of society not under government regulation] 

is transferred to government, that part is auto- 


matically released from the restraints of morality 
and put into the area of conscienceless coercion 


(p. 36). 

What can this mean but that all government is tyranny? 
Mr. Manion is less a “States’ Righter” than an opponent 
of government itself. Hence his appointment last Au- 
gust as head of an intergovernmental commission was 
an anomaly to start with. True, he had been absent 
from the capital fighting for the Bricker Amendment. 
He had convened his group only five times since last 
September. In accordance with the understanding he 
says he had when he accepted the post, he had con- 
tinued to espouse his laissez-faire political creed. But 
instead of allowing writers like David Lawrence to 
raise the issue of “free speech”—which publisher John 
§. Knight in the Chicago Daily News has labeled “de- 
ceptive” in this case—the White House should have 
given the inevitable reason for its action: it was recti- 
fying the mistake it saw it had made last year in select- 
ing the chairman of a very important commission. 
Politicos sharing Mr. Manion’s views defend him. 


And now braceros 

Immigration officials report that last year they 
apprehended 900,000 Mexican wetbacks figuratively, 
and sometimes literally, swimming their way across 
the Rio Grande to illegal entry into the United States. 
According to their estimate 3 million more managed to 
sneak by the border patrol, subsequently either to re- 
tum home or to drift northward to industrial cities. 
The inhumanity and suffering brought upon both 
Mexican and American migrants as a result of this 
wetback situation has frequently been attributed by 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, to the greed of big corporation farms and to 





careless law enforcement. More recently the arch- 
bishop, who heads the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Spanish-Speaking, has turned his criticism to U. S. 
handling of the wetback’s brothers, the braceros. 
These latter are legal entrants, first permitted entry 
when World War II created a shortage of field work- 
ers in the Southwest by attracting American migrants 
to better paying industrial jobs. Subsequent agree- 
ments with Mexico, based on the supposition of a 
continuing need for braceros, have carried on until 
Jan. 19 of this year, when the 1951 accord lapsed. 
Pending renewal of the agreement, the United States 
is operating a unilateral system of entry. This system, 
Archbishop Lucey now charges, provides scant pro- 
tection to the braceros and fails to deter wetbacks 
from illegal entry. He goes further. He believes that 
most of the need for Mexican workers right now is 
artificially induced by refusal of the big corporate 
farms to pay high enough wages for an American 
worker to raise his family on. As a consequence, Amer- 
ican farm workers seek employment elsewhere. Bra- 
ceros get 50 cents an hour; wetbacks much less. The 
solution to the Southwest’s migrant-labor problem 
starts with decent wages. 


Spiritual depression in Germany 

Aithough bombed-out buildings still mar her streets, 
Western Germany has made progress in regaining 
material prosperity. Has she been equally successful 
in recovering from the spiritual blight of nazism and 
the war? An article in the London Tablet (Feb. 6) 
indicates the scale of the religious problems still 
facing Western Germany. Foremost among these is a 
serious shortage of priests. In the diocese of Trier 60 
parishes are without priests. Cologne needs 500, 
Miinster about 700. Paderborn lost 200 priests between 
1939 and 1949, while in the same period the Catholic 
population grew by more than a million. Conditions 
among the displaced populations are grave. Western 
Germany received 8.2 million people from the ter- 
ritories east of the Oder-Neisse frontier and over 1.9 
million refugees from Eastern Germany. A large per- 
centage are Catholics who have lost their priests. In 
the diaspora areas of Germany some 2,000 churches 
are needed; 252 parishes are without any priestly 
care; 6,248 school halls, inns and borrowed Protes- 
tant churches are being used for Mass. The Tablet 
article reports that out “of every ten Catholics in 
the diaspora, six must die without the consolation of 
the last sacraments, and many hundred thousands of 
children receive no regular religious instruction.” The 
Church is encountering difficulties in securing suf- 
ficient priestly vocations. Nazi propaganda has left 
a residue of distrust and skepticism against any at- 
tempts at evoking enthusiasm and total commitment. 
Besides, the gigantic effort to rebuild Germany has 
produced a way of life almost wholly focused on 
material necessities. Unless equal vigor can be aroused 
for spiritual concerns, the Church’s problems will be- 
come even more serious. 
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Big pages for little hands 

Remember the Child’s Missal you got for your First 
Communion? It was tiny and fat, little, of course, be- 
cause it was for children, who are supposed to love 
small objects. On each page, opposite the text, was a 
picture of the priest at the altar, placed according to 
the respective moment in the Mass. Possibly the bind- 
ing was stuffed, and the print none too large. And you 
got along with that for a surprisingly long time. Then 
you invested in a new, large missal, with all the parts 
and Propers and so on: a large book, of course, since 
it was for grown-ups. A visitor from France dropped 
into our office the other day and brought from his own 
country a challenge to that assumption. He was J. P. 
Dubois-Dumée, a zealous Catholic Actionist, writer 
and publisher, who is also the father of five children. 
“Isn’t there something upside down,” he asked, “about 
our notion of children’s prayer-books? The smaller the 
child, the bigger he wants the book. We don’t offer 
the kids midget-size story books, or text-books, or pic- 
ture albums. They want large print. So why should not 
a Child’s Missal be large, too?” Come to think of it, 
why shouldn't it? Then he offered a couple of other 
suggestions. Let the main picture on the alternate 
pages of the Child’s Missal represent appropriate 
scenes from the life of our Lord, and keep the “key” 
drawings of the celebrant to an insert at an upper cor- 
ner of the page. And why not a progressive series, year 
by year, as we do with other types of children’s books? 
In other words, apply more of our child-pedagogical 
know-how to the prayer-book field. 


Suggestions to parents and teachers : 

Do parents and teachers among our readers agree 
with us on the importance of the three simple rules 
for governing children Mrs. Eberhardy spelled out in 
her Feature “X” last week? The first rule (“The child 
must learn to respect order and social rules” ) reminded 
us of a principle which is equally applicable in the 
home and in the classroom: those in charge must clear- 
ly state and firmly carry out the policies on which both 
institutions are to be administered. Children and 
adolescents continually confront new situations in the 
course of growing up. Hence they need guidance, 
clear indications of how they are expected to behave— 
and why. Their instinct is to see what they can “get 
away with.” They experiment to see how serious 
grown-ups are when they “talk big” in “laying down 
the law.” What is essential is that children understand 
the policies they are expected to follow: understand 
the type of behavior expected of them and the reasons 
for it. Both parents must be in agreement, not only 
about what they say they want, but about consistently 
carrying it out. Exceptions, of course, can and should 
be made. But policies which require very frequent 
exceptions are poorly thought out to begin with. For 
only consistent execution will develop the right habits. 
All this must be done before children have been al- 
lowed to develop wrong habits. And it must be done 
with great love and understanding. 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICE IN ITALY 


Doxa, a scientific, non-political institute for the 
study of public opinion (Via Andegari 4, Milan) re. | 


cently issued a sampling of religious practice in Italy, 
Following the procedure of the Gallup poll, Doxa’s 
pollsters interviewed several thousand persons of both 
sexes and every age, social class and geographical 
section. Among the answers were the following. (All 
figures indicate percentages of those interviewed.) 

Q. Can you be a good Nenni [Communist-sympath- 
izing] Socialist and a good Catholic? A. Yes, 37; no, 
45; uncertain, 18. Women returned more Noes than 
men. 

Q. Can you be a good Communist and a good Cath. 
olic? A. (Communists): Yes, 78; no 13. A. (Christian 
Democrats): Yes, 5; no, 27. 

Q. In case of conflict between religion and politics, 
what line would you take? A. Follow dictates of re. 
ligion, 41; follow one’s own conscience, 9; leave the 
political party, 8; act according to individual cases, 
7; follow party’s direction, 3; uncertain, 25. 

Q. If you (or your children) marry, would you pre- 
fer a civil or a religious marriage? A. Civil, 8; religious, 
76; uncertain, 2; both kinds, 7; indifferent, 7. The 
question is obviously incomplete, since it does not 
explain that the purely religious marriage is valid as 
a civil ceremony. But the answers show the attitudes, 

Q. Do you think that [clerical] celibacy offers more 
good or more harm? (The question is naturally a bit 
vague.) A. More good, 31; about equal, 8; neither 
good nor harm, 8; more harm than good, 35; uncer- 
tain, 16. The younger people were more apt to see 
the harm rather than the good. Clerical celibacy was 
more favored in the north of Italy than elsewhere. 

Q. Is it true that fewer people attend Mass today? 
A. True, 38; false, 21; uncertain, 21. Of the Com- 
munists, 58 per cent thought attendance was falling 
off; only 24 per cent of the Christian Democrats 
thought so. The wish seemed father to the thought. 

Q. To what do you attribute decreased church at- 
tendance? (This was asked of those who answered 
Yes to the previous question.) A. Clergy too much in 
politics or secular matters, 39; religious indifference, 
etc., 16; effects of communism, 6; distractions and 
seductions of modern life, 20. 

Q. How do you find the preaching in the churches 
you frequent? A. Good, 35; neither good nor bad, 16; 
poor or tedious, 16; other answers, 33. Answers varied 
greatly according to age, sex and social condition. 
Moreover, 54 per cent of those who did not find 
church attendance decreasing—persons of the more 
religious-minded groups—reported the sermons as 
good, while they seemed good to only 23 per cent 
of the very leftist groups, so many of whom found 
church attendance diminishing. 

Space forbids further qualification of the questions 
and answers. But this very condensed account hiats 
at the interesting possibilities of carefully constructed 
religious sampling. It can be a warning to the careless 
and an encouragement to the zealous. J. LF. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








This writer, undoubtedly along with many other 
Americans who are not lawyers, has long been puzzled 
by the current concept of “contempt of Congress” in- 
curred by witnesses before legislative hearings. Con- 
tempt of court we all understand. Obviously, the proc- 
ess of justice cannot be properly conducted unless due 
respect is shown the bench by all present, in any role, 
in the court. 

But contempt of Congress seems something else 
again, especially when, as often happens, it occurs 
before the now frequent one-man hearings, where the 
contempt may be shown rather for the one man per- 
sonally than for the Congress as a body. 

I always thought, in my ignorance, that contempt of 
court rested on a whole body of Federal and State 
statutes. Try as I could, I could not find any statutes 
which established the right of citation for contempt 
of Congress. 

In my quandary, I consulted a couple of legal pun- 
dits and got a few surprises. First of all, it seems that 
contempt of court has no statutes, nor does it need any. 
It is generally acknowledged to be an inherent right 
of the bench in every judicial proceeding under our 
law. 

My next surprise was to hear that contempt of Con- 
gress stands on the same basis in a legislative hearing. 
I was told that as early as 1828 the Supreme Court had 
afirmed the right of Congress to cite for contempt and 
try before its bar a witness who refused to answer a 
relevant question. I thereupon did a little reading on 
the matter. The most lucid and succinct dictum from 
the Supreme Court was this in 1927: “We are of 
opinion that the power of inquiry—with process to en- 
force it—is an essential and appropriate auxiliary to the 
legislative function” (McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 
U.S. 135). Thus the Legislature in this field has both 
judicial and executive power, and that not from any 
specific statute or constitutional grant. The powers 
are “implied” in legislative authority. 

Granted that Congress has tremendous investigative 
authority, it can abuse its power, and in recent years 
has done so. The most flagrant offense was the publi- 
cation by a Senate Judiciary subcommittee of ten 
anonymous, unevaluated and unproved charges against 
Chief Justice Warren, seven of which, if proved in 
court, could put him in jail. His being above suspicion 
doesn’t justify the abuse. 

A new weapon, enforcing immunity from prosecu- 
tion upon an unwilling witness to make him reveal 
the names of subversive accomplices, has run into so 
many legal snags that it looks doubtful as of now 
whether any legislation embodying it can be framed, 
despite the arguments in favor of it by Attorney 
General Brownell. WitFrp Parsons 
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The National Catholic Educational Association will 
hold its 51st annual convention April 19-22 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Eleven thousand persons are 
expected to attend the convention, the theme of which 
will be “Planning for Our Educational Needs.” Special 
features will be the sessions of the Major Seminary 
Department, the Minor Seminary Department and the 
newly organized Vocations Section of the latter... . 
At the same time, also at the Palmer House, the Na- 
tional Catholic Business Education Association will 
hold its 9th annual convention, on the theme “Psy- 
chological Aspects of Job Promotion.” 

p® In connection with the above conventions, the 1954 
meeting of the Jesuit Educational Association will be 
held April 17-18 at Loyola University, Chicago. On 
April 19, some 1,000 graduates and faculty members of 
the 27 U.S. Jesuit colleges and universities who live 
or are visiting in the Chicago area will gather for the 
4th annual all-Jesuit alumni dinner at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. Arrangements for the dinner are in charge 
of Rev. Stewart E. Dollard, S.J., dean of Loyola Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School. 

& Scholars who cannot find American publishers be- 
cause of limited prospective sales may be helped by 
a plan organized by Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague, 
in cooperation with the International Scholars Forum. 
Most U.S. publishers require an edition of several 
thousand copies to break even. Nijhoff is prepared 
to publish editions of 500 copies. ISF (centered at 
Honnold Library, Claremont, Calif.) receives and eval- 
uates MSS. Authors make individual contracts with the 
publisher. 

Bp Catholics frequently inquire about the Eastern Rite 
services more commonly celebrated in our American 
churches. An informative explanation of the history 
and rite of the Ukrainians within the Catholic Church 
is contained in a pocket-size booklet, Ukrainian Cath- 
olics, composed and distributed by Rev. Michael 
Schudlo, C.SS.R., 661 High St., Newark, N.J. (178 p. 
50¢). Also of pocket size is the 114-page Syriac-Maro- 
nite Mass in English, by Rev. Peter F. Sfeir, St. John 
Maron Church, 41 Cedar St., Buffalo, N.Y. It is ob- 
tainable at $1 a copy from the author or from Benziger 
Brothers, 6 Barclay St., New York 7. 

& At Louvain, Belgium, on Feb. 11 died Rev. Pierre 
Charles, S.J., 71, noted writer and preacher, and a 
pioneer in the development of the theology of the 
missions. He wrote “The Word” for America from 
Mar. 13, 1948 to Sept. 11, 1948 . . . At Fribourg, 
Switzerland, on Feb. 10 died Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
S.V.D., 85, an ethnologist and a world authority on the 
religion of primitive peoples. His master work was 
a series of books under the title, “The Origin of the 
Idea of God.” R. I. P. C. K. 
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Geneva conference 


Though Secretary Dulles gave a commendable per- 
formance in Berlin, where he successfully resisted 
every Soviet demand on the German and Austrian 
questions, he returned home only to find himself on 
the defensive. By agreeing to meet with Red China 
and Russia on the occasion of a Big Five Conference 
in Geneva April 26 in search of a negotiated solution 
to the Korean and Indo-Chinese problems, Mr. Dulles 
laid himself open to the suspicion that he had com- 
mitted the United States to a Far Eastern Munich. 

The Secretary of State’s best defense happens to 
be the simplest one. He agreed to the Geneva con- 
ference because there was no alternative. A meeting 
with Soviet Russia and Red China to discuss Korean 
unification is precisely what we have been striving 
for since the signing of the Korean armistice. The 
decision to hold the Geneva conference cuts through 
the tangled knot which, for the past two months, has 
tied up the discussions preliminary to the post-truce 
Korean political conference. 

Furthermore, the terms under which we have agreed 
to meet at Geneva are, in Secretary Dulles’ estimate, 
“100 per cent what we wanted.” Russia will not sit 
in as a neutral (the issue which has stalled the Korean 
political conference) but as a cobelligerent with Red 
China. We could hardly have refused to appear at 
Geneva, therefore, without making ourselves vulner- 
able to the accusation of blocking all efforts to arrive 
at a peaceful solution in Asia. 

The circumstances under which the Geneva confer- 
ence will be held, it is true, will inevitably imply rec- 
ognition of Red China as an existing Power with a 
decisive interest in the affairs of Asia. But we long 
ago conceded this much in voting in the UN to brand 
Peiping the aggressor and in agreeing to a Korean 
political conference. In fact, in view of the Far East 
policy the Administration has adopted, it is hard to 
see how we could indefinitely ignore the role Red 
China plays in that area. 

Four months ago an America article “Whither U.S. 
policy in the Far East?” (11/7/53), showed that pur- 
suance of our policy of “disengagement” in Asia must 
inevitably lead to negotiation with Red China, which 
in turn would imply recognition ef some sort. The 
only alternative would be to continue treating Red 
China as an outlaw and thus risk encouraging her to 
go on acting like one. 

It may be argued that our “new look” military 
strategy, with its reliance on retaliation “at places of 
our own choosing,” will sufficiently inhibit any fur- 
ther Red Chinese aggressiveness. But, as we pointed 
out in these pages last week (p. 554), exactly how 
this alleged inhibitory effect of the “new look” ap- 
plies to Indo-China, where continued aid from Peiping 
may yet turn the tide in favor of the rebel Vietminh, 
is anything but clear. 

Perhaps no one realizes this more than Mr. Dulles 
himself. One of the factors which determined him to 
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agree in Berlin to the Geneva conference was precisely 
the critical situation in Indo-China. Neither we no 
the French seem to have a sure-fire formula for vic. 
tory in Southeast Asia, despite the highly optimistic 
official statements which have made recent headlines, 
When Mr. Molotov suggested in Berlin that the French 
might find a way out through negotiation, Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault could hardly be blamed for 
leaping at the chance to see what the Communists had 
to offer. Nor could Mr. Dulles, who was under tre. 
mendous pressure from our French ally to yield. 

Provided the outcome of the Geneva conference 
does not depend on a deal involving either diplomatic 
recognition of Red China or her admission to the UN, 
no harm need come of it. Even though it produces 
no more direct results than Berlin, the very failure to 
agree on a truce in Indo-China may stiffen French 
resistance there. Such a failure would prompt us to 
review our policy of “retaliation.” If the military im- 
passe in Southeast Asia persists, even the “new look’ 
may need a face-lifting. 


How cope with brainwashing? 


Col. Frank H. Schwable, marine officer shot down 
over Korea, was not the first one to astound the public 
and to dismay his professional associates by “con- 
fessing” to bacteriological warfare. Both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries in China made analogous 
avowals after undergoing the same sort of treatment 
administered by the Communists to the American 
flier. In these instances the free world has learned in 
dramatic fashion that our struggle is literally for the 
souls of men. 

The question now is how to build a defense against 
the diabolical technique of “brainwashing.” This pro- 
cess succeeds in penetrating the very minds and per- 
sonalities of men and leads them to deeds entirely 
out of character with the ideals of their calling. 

At Washington a jury of his peers in the Marine 
Corps has been hearing witnesses in the case of 
Colonel Schwable. No formal charges have yet been 
made against him, however. It would be unfortunate 
if the case of this officer, who has had a brilliant 
career and demonstrated his courage and his patriot- 
ism as a marine and the son of a marine, were treated 
only as a matter of cowardice or treason. It goes 
much deeper than that. 

One observer and victim has declared that the only 
defense is to avoid arguments. Writing in the currest 
Rythmes du Monde missiological quarterly, published 
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in Paris and Bruges, E. Winance says it is necessary 
to refuse to cross swords with the Communists. “For 
the adversary only awaits your own consent to place 
within you the mine destined to destroy you.” Refusal 
to argue is itself a victory over the enemy. The reason 
is that the Communists have learned to exploit not 
the worst instincts of men but their better ones. They 
use a man’s own ideals, his religious faith, to destroy 
those ideals and that faith. In the end children applaud 
the execution of their own parents, the faithful de- 
nounce their priests and soldiers denounce their 
country. 

Colonel Schwable has instanced his own plight as 
proof that our soldiers need to be prepared for this 
kind of treatment at the hands of the enemy. Not only 
our soldiers but all the free world should be taught 
the nature and significance of this method of “deper- 
sonalization” and “auto-destruction.” 

Ultimately, perhaps some positive defense against 
itcan be devised. But we shall never make any head- 
way in this direction until we realize that Communists 
seek to create a “new man,” the Communist man. For 
this purpose they have developed an instrument by 
which they have penetrated, with initial success at 
least, into sanctuaries where hitherto only religion 
and man’s innermost ideals have held sway. 

This is where the Marxist war on religion is now 
being waged, with weapons devised by psychologists. 
This is where we must meet the attack, with the ap- 
propriate weapons added to our arsenal. 


Revision of Atomic Energy Act 


Rep. W. Sterling Cole delivered an address Feb- 
ruary 17 on the horrors of hydrogen warfare which 
either by coincidence or design was a portentous pro- 
logue to the President’s low-pitched appeal to Con- 
gress the same day for revision of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. 

Atomic development, said Representative Cole, is 
moving at breakneck speed. The Russians have 
“achieved hydrogen explosions.” The United States 
“produced a full-scale hydrogen explosion” at Eniwe- 
tok. “We must now begin to adjust our thinking,” he 
warned, “to the prospect of an entire family of hydro- 
gen weapons, comparable in versatility to the fission 
weapons of today.” 

Part of that adjustment must consist in revising 
laws based on the outmoded facts of 1946. Accord- 
ing to the President’s message, that means first of 
all making it lawful to give our allies tactical infor- 
mation on the use of nuclear weapons and the de- 
fense against them. Since this does not include data 
on their manufacture, it is unlikely that Congress will 
object to this proposal. Refusal would throw Nato into 
confusion, now that the “new look” strategy calls for 
primary reliance on air-atomic operations. 

Congress may also be expected to approve amend- 
ments permitting exchange of now restricted data on 
the industrial application of atomic energy, and also 


release to our allies of enough fissionable material for 
industrial and research purposes. It so happens that 
when we contracted to purchase the whole uranium- 
ore output of the Belgian Congo, we agreed to share 
our know-how with Belgium when industrial use of 
atomic energy became practicable. That day is upon 
us—as witness the atomic-powered submarine Nautilus 
—years ahead of schedule. 

The section of the President’s message dealing with 
domestic development will surely arouse intense de- 
bate. It will turn upon the President’s assumption that 
a private atomic-energy industry is now desirable and 
even necessary. The whole controversy over public 
versus private production of electrical power will be 
re-enacted on a wider stage. 

If that issue is settled in favor of private enterprise, 
the next question will be: how much private produc- 
tion should be permitted? In several sections the 
President suggested private “ownership” of fissionable 
materials. In the case of atomic reactors, that would 
mean ownership of what Mr. Cole calls “weapon 
quantities of fissionable material.” The solons will 
certainly look long and hard at any proposal to give 
private individuals enough material to build a bomb. 

No less searching will be the scrutiny of the section 
on patents. While the President favors some “mech- 
anisms” to ward off a patent monopoly, he expressed 
the hope they could be removed within five years. 
The danger that the fund of knowledge gained by the 
expenditure of billions of the taxpayers’ dollars pass 
into private hands by minor patented improvements 
is already worrying some legislators. Our guess is that 
the complicated problem of atomic patents will plague 
the atomic-development program for many, many 
years. 

“The destiny of all nations during the twentieth 
century,” declared the President, “will turn in large 
measure upon the nature and the pace of atomic 
energy development here and abroad.” This predic- 
tion sets the measure of every Congressman’s respon- 
sibility in the coming debate. 


Monopoly for CARE? 


Our Government's holdings of over $6 billion of food 
and fibers are rightly characterized as huge, growing 
and embarrassing. The public by now is keenly aware 
of their hugeness. Advance reports on future crops at- 
test that the surpluses are also growing. By July, to 
take just two items, our present stock of 913 million 
bushels of wheat and 659 million bushels of corn will 
have grown by at least 30 per cent. 

The embarrassment consists in the fact that millions 
of American families can’t afford to buy all the food 
they need. There is much more embarrassment when 
we go on to consider that 500 million of the world’s 
population live at or near starvation levels. 

To prevent these surpluses from re-entering and 
thus demoralizing either home or foreign markets, 
President Eisenhower proposed in his farm program 
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to channel $2.5 billion of them off into programs to 
aid distressed people at home and abroad. 

The President’s proposal has inspired several at- 
tempts to provide Congress with workable programs 
for using these surpluses. We can omit consideration 
of the several ideas now being aired in Congress for 
distributing foods to our own people. 

As for the distribution of surpluses to needy foreign 
populations, we already have had a small program in 
operation. Last year Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to distribute $100 million of our surplus foods 
abroad. This negligible authorization is about to ex- 
pire on March 15. 

With that deadline to meet for renewal and exten- 
sion of the program, both private and public groups 
are now presenting their ideas. Ezra T. Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has already discussed with the 
Senate Agricultural Committee (Congr. Record, Feb. 
4) his ideas for distributing abroad $1.5 billion of the 
surpluses. 

It is to be expected that much of the surplus available 
for distribution will continue to be channeled through 
private voluntary welfare groups. They have demon- 
strated their ability to administer international relief 
with effectiveness and charity. Such agencies as Wa: 
Relief Services-NCWC have won friends for the 
United States in places as far-flung as Hong Kong, 
Berlin, Rome and Indonesia. 

A few indications have recently cropped up suggest- 
ing that one of these agencies, CARE, might like the 
field to itself. Paul C. French, CARE’s administrator, 
ignoring the other agencies, is reported to have cir- 
cularized Congress on the merits of his own program. 
The Congressional Record for February 19 carries a 
column by Thomas Stokes which rather exclusively 
extolls Mr. French’s program. The usually fair New 
York Times winds up a January 18 eulogy of CARE 
by offering CARE a monopoly on a platter. It says 
that “it is demonstrably clear that, given Government 
cooperation, CARE can do the job...” 

It would be a tragedy if such agencies as War Re- 
lief Services-NCWC, Church World Service, Luther- 
an World Action and Jewish Welfare Services were 
to find their work curtailed rather than expanded. By 
means of their vast distribution networks through the 
world they have provided their relief work with a 
“people-to-people” approach that must not be lost. 


Texas “‘missionaries”’ in Italy 


Recent press reports from Italy have given the im- 
pression that there is no religious freedom there. Be- 
fore jumping to conclusions about the Italians or their 
Government, let’s look at the record. 

A recent survey showed nineteen non-Catholic re- 
ligious groups active in Italy. Among them are the 
Methodist Evangelicals, with thirty ministers, the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland and the 
Presbyterian Church and the centuries-old Walden- 
sians, with fifty-eight ministers. 
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A number of these sects have large churches in Rome. 
On the Via Nazionale stands the zebra-striped Epis. 
copal church of St. Paul, built in 1879, with the noted 
mosaics of Burne-Jones. The new synagogue, built in 
1904, is just across from the Island of the Tiber. The 
Methodists are on Via XX Settembre. 

This proves that Italy is carrying out Art. 8 of the 
“Fundamental Principles” of its 1948 constitution, 
which states that “All religious confessions are equally 
free under the law.” If any group gets into trouble, the 
reason must be sought in special circumstances. One 
such circumstance might well be the way its members 
conduct themselves. 

The American Protestant Church of Christ, since it 
arrived in Italy in 1949, has had sporadic but serious 
difficulties with the Italian Government. These Ameri- 
can evangelists, financed by congregations in Texas 
and other Southwestern States, have been conducting 
an objectionably aggressive compaign of proselytism 
throughout Italy for almost five years. 

In Etudes for February, the noted historian Pére 
Robert Rouquette, S. J., reveals the European ;eac- 
tion to the crudity of these American evangelists: 


With astounding ignorance of European sensibil- 
ity and a sublime lack of tact, they have under- 
taken a violent anti-Catholic and antipapal cam- 
paign. I have long defended, here and elsewhere, 
the widest tolerance. However, I must acknowl- 
edge that the proselytizing methods of the Amer- 
ican ministers in Italy are simply odious. 
The “rain of dollars” to finance “gross attacks” on the 
Papacy and on Catholicism gives rise in Italy to justi- 
fiable charges of American cultural imperialism—and 
of American boorishness and ignorance as well. 

Conversion by food-package, employment of apos- 
tate priests, attacks on the prerogatives of the Mother 
of God, a campaign of defamation against the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, misrepresentation of Catholic doc- 
trine on the Holy Eucharist, the Mass, veneration of 
the saints—these are the methods the Texas Protes- 
tants use and Italian Catholics resent. 

Good manners are standard equipment for a mis- 
sionary. However endowed they may be with Ameri- 
can dollars, the Texas evangelists seem to have left 
their manners back home on the wide open spaces. 
Otherwise they would certainly understand that in a 
land where the Papacy, the very heart of ages-old 
Catholicism, is situated, their uncouth methods are 
deeply offensive to popular sensibilities. 

The Texas Protestants would profit from a reading 
of the lesson in missionary psychology which Pope 
St. Gregory gave to St. Augustine at the end of the 
sixth century when he sent him off to evangelize Eng- 
land. Respect the history, traditions and customs of 
the people whom you seek to convert—that is the gist 
of the Gregorian admonition. It can be found in the 
second book, chapter two, of Edmund Burke’s An 
Abridgement of English History. We heartily recom- 
mend this as a handbook on missionary manners which 
our friends from Texas might profitably consult. 
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Papal social teaching 
in Catholic schools 





Gerald J. Schnepp and Thomas J. Bain 





Tue RUNNING DEBATE in educational circles 
over the place of the social encyclicals in the curricu- 
lum seems to have been resolved in favor of a policy 
of—horrid word!—integration. Encyclicals, say the edu- 
cators, should be taught in religion, sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, social problems, ethics, typewriting, 
shorthand and any other classes where the social 
teaching of the Church can be profitably explained. 

This is one of the findings of a recent survey spon- 
sored by the Industry Council Plan Committee of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society. The study, 
done at Saint Louis University, aimed to discover to 
what extent the social encyclicals are taught in our 
Catholic high schools, seminaries and colleges. As 
such, it proposed to supplement earlier surveys by 
Rev. William G. Downing, S.J., of the Catholic Eco- 
nomic Association (Am. 9/10/49 and 4/11/53), which 
were limited to colleges and directed mainly to econ- 
omists. 

In briefest summary, it appears that formal presen- 
tation of one or more social encyclicals is offered by 
83 per cent of our high schools, 62 per cent of our 
colleges and 41 per cent of our seminaries. 


HicH-SCHOOL TEACHING 


The high schools, which are apparently doing the 
best job, teach mainly three encyclicals: On the Re- 
construction of the Social Order (Quadragesimo 
Anno), On the Condition of Labor (Rerum Novarum) 
and On Atheistic Communism (Divini Redemptoris)— 
in that order of preference. Most of this teaching takes 
place in required courses for juniors and seniors. 
Those who drop out after their freshman or sopho- 
more year will probably go through life seriously 
handicapped by lack of acquaintance with papal 
thought on such matters as commutative, distributive 
and social justice, profit-sharing and co-determination, 
capitalism and communism, and the general reorgan- 
ization of socio-economic life in the light of Christian 
principles. 

Religion and sociology classes are most favored as 
the place to teach Catholic social doctrine, though 
economics, history and social-problems courses are 
also used. More and more high schools are using 
encyclical excerpts for typewriting drills and short- 
hand dictation. About one in every four teen-agers 
is exposed to papal teaching in classes that apparently 
devote an average of eight to twelve hours each term 
to such instruction. By sections of the country, en- 
cyclical teaching is most widespread in our Western 
high schools, followed by the Midwestern, Eastern 


Sixty-three years after the publication of Pope Leo 
XIII’s Rerum Novarum and twenty-three after Pius 
XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, how far is the social doc- 
trine of these great encyclicals reflected in the courses 
taught in our U. S. Catholic schools? The survey 
reported here by Bro. Schnepp, S.M., professor of 
sociology at St. Louis University, and Mr. Bain, S.]., 
a graduate student of the same university, shows that 
our schools are making notable progress in bringing 
the papal teaching to their students. 


and Southern schools—in that order. The East ex- 
cepted, there is a preference for complete reading of 
the encyclicals. And, though there is an increase in 
the use of simplified versions, the majority still use 
the complete texts. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


In the colleges, the number of courses in which the 
main emphasis is on encyclical teaching has doubled 
in the past five years. This encouraging finding is un- 
evenly distributed around the country. Midwestern 
colleges, which have consistently been in the forefront 
in encyclical teaching, show a 40-per-cent increase 
and now offer about half the courses in the country. 
Eastern colleges have made the greatest progress. 
Lagging five years ago, these colleges have now 
tripled their offerings in this field. Southern and West- 
ern colleges are about average; both have doubled 
the number of formal encyclical courses. 

Even though only 62 per cent of the colleges offer 
a formal course in the social encyclicals, the picture 
is considerably brightened when we notice that there 
are apparently many classes in introductory sociology, 
economics, religion, ethics, philosophy, and so on, 
in which part of the time is devoted specifically to the 
encyclicals. Eighty-three per cent of the colleges have 
such offerings. By areas, over 90 per cent of the South- 
ern and Eastern colleges, 85 per cent of the Western 
and 73 per cent of the Midwestern colleges make this 
type of instruction available to their students. The 
time devoted to social teaching in these outside courses 
averages about seven class hours per semester, which 
would be about two and a half weeks of encyclical 
instruction. 

During his entire college career, according to our 
study of comparative enrolment figures, about one in 
every five students is exposed to some instruction in 
the social encyclicals. This is consistent with the find- 
ing that there is a tendency for social-science depart- 
ments to require their majors to take these courses. 
However, there must be many majors in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, engineering and other 
such subjects who are left without instruction in the 
applications of Catholic social principles to modern 
life. 

As in the high schools, there is a strong preference 
toward giving encyclical teaching at the junior and 
senior class levels. The fact that only 10 per cent 
of the courses are graduate courses is probably ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that the majority of 
the schools do not offer graduate work. 
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SEMINARY TEACHING 


Harassed seminary rectors, pressured as they are on 
all sides to overload an already creaking curriculum, 
have nevertheless doubled the number of courses in 
the social encyclicals in the past five years. However, 
the fact remains that fewer than half the seminaries 
have such courses. Most of the recent increase, too, 
is in the Midwest. In any given year, one of every 
two seminarians digs into papal documents in these 
Midwestern seminaries. It seems that all who finish 
their training in these latter institutions are eventually 
exposed to the encyclicals in economics, sociology, 
ethics, social-problems or theology 
courses. Exactly half the seminaries 
offer general courses in which seven 
or eight class hours are assigned to 
papal documents. Although Father 
Downing made no study of seminaries, 
he suspected what our survey has 
confirmed—that they, like the col- 
leges, do not seem to have emphasized 
instruction in Catholic social prin- 
ciples. 

Over five years ago, AMERICA cCar- 
ried an article “Let’s call it the Indus- 
try Council Plan” (2/21/48), in which 
a plea was made for a uniform ter- 
minology to eliminate the confusion 
caused by the wide variety of terms 
used to describe the papal plan for 
social reconstruction. To what extent 
has this plea been heeded? About two-fifths of the 
colleges report a total of 103 courses in which the 
Industry Council Plan is taught for an average of 4.3 
class hours. During the past year, there has been a 
13-per-cent increase in such presentations, principally 
in the Midwest and South. Sixty-three per cent of the 
responding professors state that they use the term “In- 
dustry Council Plan” regularly or as one of several 
terms; only eight per cent say they do not make use 
of it at all. 

As to seminaries and high schools, apparently only 
a small proportion of the seminaries teach courses in 
which the Industry Council Plan is treated; 40 per 
cent of the high-school teachers do not use the term, 
many professing to know nothing at all about the 
proposed program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Five general conclusions seem to flow from our sur- 
vey. 

First, the fact that encyclical teaching is given 
mostly in the late years of both high school and col- 
lege means that many students who drop out after 
their freshman or sophomore year are never exposed 
to even a smattering of papal social teaching in the 
classroom. 

Second, approximately 15 per cent of our high 
schools, 40 per cent of our colleges and 60 per cent 
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of our seminaries offer no formal courses on the social 
encyclicals. 

Third, the colleges seem to do their best job of 
imparting papal teaching with those who take social- 
science subjects; those who major in other fields often 
get little or no instruction along this line. 

Fourth, many students apparently get their social 
principles in small doses. In the high schools, eight 
to twelve hours a semester is given over to encyclical 
teaching; in the colleges and seminaries, seven or 
eight hours a semester are allotted to papal teaching 
in non-formal courses. 

Finally, the term “Industry Council Plan” is fairly 
well used at the college level and in- 
creasingly so, but it has not caught on 
nearly so well in either the seminaries 
or the high schools. 

There is a wholesome note in the 
ardent pleas of teachers at all levels 
for more material. They are asking 
for books and pamphlets, films and 
filmstrips, charts and graphs. They 
want practical applications of the In- 
dustry Council Plan to the United 
States, information on approaches to 
the plan, and ways and means of mak- 
ing the dry principles come to life 
in their classrooms. 

Admittedly, such material has been 
slow in coming, for many reasons. 
They can only be summarized here: 
lack of agreement among authorities 
on details of the plan, leading to a tendency to hold 
back until virtual uniformity is reached; lack of funds 
for adequate research; fear of antagonizing individuals 
and groups in labor, management, agricultural and 
professional circles; the need for clarification of the 
binding force of this phase of social-encyclical teach- 
ing; and the necessity for careful work in distinguish- 
ing between papal statements and interpretations. 

Whether or not these difficulties can be overcome 
remains to be seen. A hopeful sign is the recent crea- 
tion of an Interdisciplinary Committee on the Industry 
Council Plan by the ICP Committee of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. This adds one more to 
the growing list of groups organized to work toward 
a better understanding and wider dissemination of 
papal teaching. Most of the persons on this new com- 
mittee are well known to anyone who has been follow- 
ing ICP developments in recent years: Dr. Friedrich 
Baerwald, Rev. Leo J. Brown, S.J., Sister Eleanor 
Maria, S.C., Rev. William Gibbons, S.J., Brother Justin, 
F.S.C., Emerson Hynes, Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, Edward 
A. Marciniak, Dr. Franz Mueller, Rev. William Smith, 
S.J., Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., and Sister Thomasine, 
O.P. Three political scientists are still to be added. 
The broad experience of this group of sociologists, 
economists, business educators, rural life experts and 
political scientists augurs well for progress in a field 
in which not enough furrows have yet been turned. 
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Color bar 
in U.S. industry 





Richard M. McKeon 





ly THE FALL OF 1953 a National Planning Asso- 
ciation committee issued a report on the Negro in 
Southern industry. The facts presented are worthy of 
serious study by management leaders in both South 
and North. The sad story of job bias still continues. 
Job relations in Durham, N. C., for instance, have re- 
mained practically the same over a ten-year period. 
The survey showed that Negroes rarely reach a super- 
visory status and never over white workers. There is 
almost complete exclusion from white-collar employ- 
ment. 

The Negro has been associated with the American 
economy for a very long time, far longer than most of 
the white workers in the land. But till recently his 
contribution was made mostly in agriculture and not 
in industry. Today the picture has changed and the 
Negro is becoming an important member in our great 
private-enterprise system. In the North he has eutered 
more semi-skilled and skilled occupations. 

The South is now undergoing a very rapid revolu- 
tion in industry. Less than ten years ago agriculture 
was predominant. Today industry is employing more 
people than the farm. New industries are springing up 
in nearly all sections. In 1951 alone about 250 plants, 
each representing over a million dollars in investment, 
were erected. 

These facts indicate that great changes are bound 
to come in the economic, social and political order. 
The lives of 26 million people will be affected. Will 
these changes come about in an orderly manner with 
the common good as a goal? In particular, how will 
the Negro fare? 

Accordingly there is a distinct challenge to Ameri- 
can management to practise social justice in regard 
to the Negro. If he is treated justly within the factory, 
the effects are bound to flow over into the community. 
Moreover, where there is a fairer distribution of the 
wealth produced, there is more assurance for sus- 
tained purchasing power. Nearly 16 million Negroes 
make a market that business cannot ignore. Steady 
employment at decent wages will remove poverty and 
the fear and despair which poverty engenders. There 
will be less disease. Both adult and juvenile crime will 
be checked. 

In treating of management and discriminatory poli- 
cies toward the Negro, the first thing to face is the 
moral issue. The Negro has the right to life; therefore 
it follows that he has the right to a decent standard 





Fr. McKeon, S.J., is director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations at Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


of living in keeping with his human dignity. In our 
modern economy this means he must have access to 
jobs. The employer controlling the instruments of 
production has not only an individual but also a social 
responsibility. When he seeks workers for his enter- 
prise, in strict justice he must give fair consideration 
to all who apply for jobs. Otherwise there is an im- 
plicit denial of the applicant’s right to life. As the 
Rev. Dr. F. J. Gilligan of St. Paul’s Seminary, Minn., 
a man with much experience in industrial-relations 
work, has written: 


If persistently over a substantial period of time 
any employer rejects arbitrarily all Negro appli- 
cants, then he violates social justice, he acts sin- 
fully. The obligation increases in gravity in pro- 
portion to the total number of workers employed 
and the relative position of authority which the 
individual employer occupies in the corporation. 


Discrimination against the Negro does prevail in large 
sectors of American industry, a fact which is fuel for 
the fires of anti-American propaganda in many parts 
of the world. In a speech given on October 23, 1953, 
in Brussels, Belgium, Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, stated: 

Most Americans will agree that the greatest 
single failure of American democracy has been its 
failure with regard to the Negro. It does not make 
inspiring reading to see how many obstacles 
were placed in his way te secure legal freedom 
and equality . . . The status of the Negro has 
occasioned much interest and critical discussion 
in Europe, and I am proud to report on the prog- 
ress that has been made in solving this important 
problem. 


Greater progress would certainly follow a sincere 
effort by management to check discrimination in in- 
dustry. I am convinced that modern management is 
missing a magnificent opportunity to advance the 
cause of social justice and to strengthen the economy. 

At the conference of the National Urban League at 
Cleveland in September, 1952, the story was told of 
the gigantic economic loss which the nation sustains 
because of discrimination against the Negro. Elmer 
L. Lindseth, president of the Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating Company, estimated that such discrimination 
was costing the nation ten per cent of its productive 
potential. Stating that the average white family earns 
three times more than the average non-white family, 
he showed that here was a loss to the consumer market 
of at least 10 billion dollars a year. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., has been 
highly praised for its generous profit-sharing plan. 
But equal tribute must go to this progressive com- 
pany for its policy of justice toward the Negro worker. 
In return, the company testifies that the Negro has 
given increased work efficiency. It was most fitting, 
therefore, that the recipient of the James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice for 1953 should be 
Joseph J. Morrow, personnel director of Pitney-Bowes, 
who has led a successful fight for the integration of 
Negroes in industry. To management men still fear- 
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ful of initiating a similar policy Mr. Morrow would 
say: “The difficulties one expects to encounter in ini- 
tiating such a program materialize to the extent of 
about five per cent of what was anticipated.” 

If management officials desire information covering 
personnel practices where FEPC laws are in effect, 
there is an excellent study of such practices in New 
York State entitled Negroes in the Work Group, by 
Dr. Jacob Seidenburg. It is published by the N. Y. 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. Thirty-three firms, including depart- 
ment stores and public utilities, were surveyed. Many 
companies had orientation sessions for 


Aware of the many barriers he must face, it is only 
human that the Negro worker should feel resentful 
if he is not treated in a manner worthy of his dignity 
as a child of God. He can easily adopt a servile atti- 
tude and then do just enough work to get by. It logi- 
cally follows that management worthy of the name 
must at all levels give convincing proof to the Negro 
worker that strict social justice will be enforced. Even 
the most selfish economic motives should urge such 
a policy. From the long-range viewpoint of community 
and national interest, the results for all concerned 
would be rich and superabundant. 





new employes. No company advocated [+ 
segregated working areas. Likewise 
there was no segregation in regard to 
washrooms, showers and cafeterias. 

Outstanding as a pioneer against dis- 
crimination is the International Har- = 
vester Company. Its policy began in 
1919. When its new factory was opened 
in Memphis, Tenn., in 1948, there was 
no hedging. There is equal pay for 
equal work for white and colored. Ad- 
vancement depends on ability. This 
company has set a bold example of 
what should be done and can be done 
if higher officials have the moral cour- 
age, 

{Industrial expansion is booming in ¥ 
the South. Many Northern firms have already estab- 
lished factories there. If their policy toward the Negro 
a their Northern plants has been fair, there is no rea- 
son why they should not take in the South a firm stand 
like that of International Harvester Company. This 
would gradually effect a social revolution. Since the 
start of World War II many firms in the South have 
had integrated working forces. Better industrial-rela- 
tions programs, with special training for the super- 
visory force, have aided this integration. 

As Negroes increase rapidly within the industrial 
system, alert management will see that they receive 
proper training in the necessary skills. Unions must 
also adjust their apprenticeship programs to admit a 
just number of Negroes. Moreover, where vocational 
training in districts feeling the new industrial expan- 
sion has been lacking, there is a strict obligation on 
the part of civic and school authorities to establish 
such training and to see that the Negro participates. 

Efficient production is an important task of man- 
agement. But will management receive sincere co- 
operation from a competent Negro worker who knows 
that he is paid less than his white associate for equal 
work, that he is segregated in certain areas of the 
factory, that he is not consulted in matters immedi- 
ately pertaining to his job? Good management knows 
that the resentful worker is not the most productive 
worker. He will find ways to slow down assembly 
lines. His grievances will affect his fellow-workers. He 
can create serious work stoppages. 
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—= It is only fair to state that manage- 
“| ment has been severely handicapped in 
the past, and even in the present, by 
certain labor unions which restrict job 
opportunities for Negroes. At least 
eighteen unions exclude the Negro by 
their constitution or tacit policy. The 
building-trade unions and the railroad 
brotherhoods are very guilty in the 
sight of God and man. At this time, 
when labor uinons are pleading that 
justice demands a revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, their case might carry 
stronger public support if they could 
appear with clean hands in regard to 
discriminatory practices against the 
Negro. 

To the courageous leaders in man- 
agement who are striving to establish economic se- 
curity for the Negro there is recommended a sincere 
study of the Southern Regional Council. This council 
is a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization started in 1944 
to study the new problems facing the South and to pre- 
pare a program of sound principles to solve them. The 
members are all Southerners who know their people, 
their faults and virtues, their needs and aspirations. 
Conscious of the factors which have kept the South 
backward economically and socially, they are resolved 
to bring forth a new South worthy of high Christian 
ideals. Knowing full well that their efforts will be in 
vain unless they work with the Negro and aid him to 
improve his standard of living, the council is open to 
all races, all religions, all classes. 

On December 12, 1951, the council issued a state- 
ment of policy and aims under the title “The South 
of the Future.” In one paragraph there is summarized 
the challenge which is offered to management, not 
only in the South but throughout the entire nation: 


The South of the Future, toward which our 
efforts are directed, is a South freed of the stulti- 
fying inheritances from the past. It is a South 
where the measure of a man will be his ability, 
not his race; where a common citizenship will 
work in democratic understanding for the com- 
mon good; where all who labor will be rewarded 
in proportion to their skill and achievement... 
where, above all, every individual will enjoy a full 
share of dignity and respect, in recognition of 
his creation in the image of God. 
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Old prejudices and traditions die hard, and there are 
many obstacles to be overcome in both North and 
South before this ideal is realized. Managements that 
subscribe to it and try to follow it in practice deserve 
the gratitude and support of all Americans. 


Wild GI's: our 
black eye in Japan 





Richard L-G. Deverall ; 





C HITOSE is a mud-streeted village in the northern- 
most Japanese island of Hokkaido that has become 
a boom town since the Americans created a huge air 
base adjacent to it. The town offers no pretty picture. 
As the N. Y. Herald Tribune pointed out on October 
98, 1953, for the 15,000 American troops at Chitose 
there are, on payday, no less than 8,400 amateur and 
professional prostitutes available. Opium and its de- 
rivatives are sold to the GI for less than a dollar a 
shot. Over four dozen bars and caberets cater to the 
young GI customers. And black-marketeers in Amer- 
ican currency round out the picture of what the GI's 
call the “sex circus” town. 

General Troxel, commander of the Ist Cavalry 
Division stationed in Hokkaido, has called for a clean- 
up. It is about time. Only last August I tramped the 
streets of Chitose. I found many of the bars open 
at 9 A.M., and in them the pan pan (prostitutes) al- 
ready selling beer and drinks to and chatting with their 
GI boy friends. I passed the dozens of gaudy and 
cheap cabarets, the brothels inviting the GI inside, 
the Army VD control station and dozens of pawn- 
shops whose advertising is all in English. 

In one small place two bleary-eyed GI’s were gin- 
gerly drinking coffee after what must have been a 
hard night. The waitress, painted up to look like a 
Japanese edition of a Hollywood chorus girl, bandied 
filthy language with them. My Japanese interpreter 
engaged them in conversation and inquired about the 
“houses.” After they explained how wonderful it all 
was, the Japanese man with me asked: “Isn't prosti- 
tution illegal in your country? What do you think of 
this?” The boys looked down at the floor. There was 
no answer. Both of them were just out of their teens. 

The press has played up the “sex circus” in Chitose 
as if it were something remarkable in Japan. It isn’t 
a bit remarkable. For there are towns like this all over 
Japan. Practically any place you find American and 
UN forces you find this horrible condition. The city 
of Tachikawa, outside Tokyo, is exhibit Number One. 





Mr. Deverall, representative for Asia of the AFL’s 
Free Trade Union Committee, has written several ar- 
ticles for AMERICA on post war Japan. 


A recent police raid uncovered no less than twenty 
opium parlors. The Tokyo Nippon Times published 
a sensational story on the Red Chinese opium racket 
in Japan, noting that in one recent month no less than 
five American soldiers died from overdoses of heroin, 
an opium derivative. In downtown Sasebo, a port city 
of Kyushu, one finds nothing but bars. At night the 
streets are cluttered up with pimps and cute little 
Japanese children out hawking mechanical contracep- 
tive devices. 

The once quiet city of Nara, ancient capital of 
Japan, was turned into a virtual brothel with the 
arrival of an Army Rest and Recuperation center. 
Gangs of pimps and prostitutes from nearby Osaka 
descended on the city. As tired GI’s arrived by rail 
from the Korean warfront or military installations in 
Japan, they were met at the train stations by this 
horde of shameless parasites. In Kyoto, GI’s on leave 
find that nearly every waiter and clerk in the large 
hotels is also a pimp. Indeed, as Ernie Hill of the 
Chicago Daily News discovered, managers do not like 
to rent rooms to a GI unless he accepts a “girl friend” 
for the night. They make more money that way. 

The downtown area of the naval-base city of 
Yokosuka is a mess of bars, pimps and prostitutes 
who publicly flaunt what they have to sell on the 
streets after dark. Thousands of Japanese lower-in- 
come-family homes in Yokosuka rent out a room to 
such pan-pan and their American boy friends. Con- 
ditions in Yokohama are equally bad. 

In Tokyo, thousands of small hotels in the down- 
town area and in such districts as Sinjuku (also noted 
for opium peddling) do a lush business catering to 
the GI trade. Let me give you a sample. One hotel 
has a downtown club which caters to “foreigners 
only.” That means mainly American boys. After a GI 
has had dances and his share of drinks, the waiter 
suggests that his girl friend is good for the night— 
for a price. 

“But I can’t take her back to the billet,” says the 
American boy. 

“Ah, so,” replies the waiter. “Take this card to this 
hotel and they will solve your problem. They are my 
friends.” 

Actually, the hotel is the other end of the deal. At 
that point, the American and his lady friend register, 
drink some more and then go off for a wild party. The 
hotel is interested in only one thing: cash. I know. I 
lived in one such hotel for three weeks when I first 
arrived back in Japan during mid-1952. As soon as I 
discovered why the place was a nightly madhouse, 
I arranged to move out to a quieter and more re- 
spectable place in the city. 

In northern Japan, in the city of Misawa, the 
Japanese claim that the coming of Americans has 
resulted in an influx of prostitutes from all over 
northern Japan. In Fukuoka, in Yamagata and in 
many other Japanese cities and towns, the presence 
of American troops is paralleled by a flourishing vice 
business. 
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The public behavior of some of our boys is some- 
times so shocking as to be unbelievable. In a quiet 
hotel in Kyushu, we found a drunken paratrooper 
captain in the bar demanding more whiskey. He was 
stark naked. In a train from Kobe to Osaka, I saw 
a disgraceful public display of sex conduct and com- 
plete disregard for Japanese women on the part of 
teen-age U. S. sailors. 

It is true that long before GI’s arrived the Japanese 
were notorious for their red-light districts, such as 
Yoshiwara in Tokyo and Gion in Kioto. But the 
Japanese regard the prostitutes as professionals. They 
detest the pan pan (street walker), who is seemingly 
encouraged by the Americans: the girl who kisses 
and pets in public and drinks whiskey with her Amer- 
ican friends in railway and street cars. 

During the long years of the Occupation, General 
MacArthur’s rather strict anti-fraternization rules kept 
such conduct to a minimum. Since the ending of the 
Occupation, GI’s can visit the pan pan hotels. In the 
past two years the pimp and pan pan racket in Japan 
has soared to an all-time high. 


JAPANESE REACTIONS 


Again, during the Occupation the Japanese could 
not print any criticism of the conduct of Americans. 
As soon as independence came, one Japanese authored 
a book, The Chastity of Japan, which is selling all 
over Japan. It is now in its 17th printing. With its 
distribution backed by the powerful Japan Teachers 
Union, this vile collection of fact and lurid pornog- 
raphy purports to present a set of diaries of former 
girl friends of GI’s who have been left in the lurch, 
who turned to prostitution and are now dying from 
cancer, VD and other causes. Another book, Base 
Japan, is a thick volume studded with facts about the 
terrible conditions in American base areas in Japan. 
Prepared by known leftist opportunists, sponsored 
by the pro-Communist Teachers Union, it is now being 
made into a movie. Playing up the fact that Japanese 
children in the military base areas are being de- 
moralized by the open sex play of GI’s and pan pan, 
this book has had no small part in fostering the 
anti-American movement of Japan today. 

A third book, Children of the Base, is a collection 
of juvenile compositions, written at the behest of 
teachers, covering such lurid items as “The GI and 
the Pan Pan,” “Why I hate GI’s” and “GI, Go Home!” 
Following the well-tried pattern of the Chinese Com- 
munists, who used the public sex conduct of some 
Americans in China to smear the name of America 
in Kuomintang China, it has been quite effective in 
giving Japanese the fixed idea that Americans are 
sex maniacs. The publication of the recent Kinsey 
report on the sexual behavior of Americaa women, 
widely summarized in the leftist press of Japan, has 
seemingly completed the warped picture. 

Several Americans in Japan are aware of the dis- 
graceful conditions we have briefly described. Most 
Americans there, however, live safely in barbed-wire- 
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fenced communities in an American “world.” They 
have little if any idea of what goes on outside. The 
enormous gap between Americans and Japanese js 
increased by the language difficulty and the natural 
reticence of Japanese in talking to foreigners. For 
these reasons, while Americans in Japan feel they are 
helping Japan, the Japanese wish the Americans 
would either go home or bring in their own prosti- 
tutes and leave the Japanese women alone. 

I have talked with men from Europe who tell me 
that there is no such problem over there, at least not 
on the same scale. The problem in Japan is that so 
many Japanese are exploiting the situation for their 
own enrichment. Hotel rules are notoriously lacking, 
Military discipline seems to be very lax, since many 
Army commanders regard the sex problem not as a 
moral problem, but merely as one of VD-control. The 
boys range over the country as the colonels and their 
ladies attend cocktail parties, live their little “com. 
pound” lives and week-end in fine Japanese hotels in 
the mountains. 

Senator Estes Kefauver has expressed shock after 
reading about the “sex circus” in Chitose. He suggests 
that the Army make a report on the situation. I would 
rather suggest that a “watchdog” committee be ap- 
pointed in Japan consisting of Japanese and American 
civilians. Let them report on the Army. Obviously, if 
our armed forces have permitted these frightful con- 
ditions to spiral for the past two years, one can hardly 
expect them to report on their own lack of action. 

Second, the Japanese Government itself could go 
far in stamping out the abuses by formulating and 
enforcing a few simple regulations. Drunken GI's 
should be denied drinks. If they get them, the offend- 
ing Japanese bartender or tavern owner should be 
reported to the police and tried for the offense. 
Japanese hotels should be directed to deny rooms to 
GI’s with women unless they produce a reliable 
marriage certificate. Police action against the pimps 
who surround American bases would speedily elim- 
inate the little men carrying picture books of their 
“wares” in the attempt to seduce young American 
boys who before they came to Japan enjoyed milk 
shakes and thought of little else than the folks, base- 
ball and neighborhood activities. 

But above all it is a command responsibility of our 
military and naval commanders in Japan to take stem 
action and to provide enough recreation for service- 
men inside military compounds so that they will not 
roam the streets at night on a fast one-way road to 
immorality. 

The left-wing newspaper, movie and magazine 
writers of Japan are enjoying a field day in deploring 
the moral corruption of American GI’s in Japan. Their 
long-range purpose is to sever relations between 
America and Japan and bring a rising chant of 
“Yankee, Go Home!” 

There are many Chitoses in Japan. Let us do our 
part to clean them up. And let us ask Premier Yoshida 
and his Government to do their part also. 
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ith Mr. Norton’s letter to the 
Editor gives some fresh and 
personal views on Spain by 
a resident American stu- 
dent, along with a strong 
plea for a better under- 
standing of Spaniards on 
the part of Americans. 

















DEAR EDITOR: Yesterday a friend gave me two 
issues of AMenica. I had not read your magazine for 
about two years. Curiously, the two issues contained 
several articles that pertained directly or indirectly to 
Spain. 

a present I am studying for a doctorate in Spanish- 
American history at the University of Madrid. I have 
my wife and five children here with me. We have 
been here six months and have benefited immensely 
from our stay in Madrid. 

The recent agreements reached by the United States 
and Spain have given a tremendous lift to the Spanish 
psychology. For years Spain has felt she was going 
it alone against communism, both internally and ex- 
ternally. The alien attitude of the English-speaking 
press has been finally overcome by strategic consider- 
ations. Perhaps there is hope for a true recognition 
of the cultural importance of Spain to the United 
States. Writers like the late Bishop J. H. Schlarman, 
author of Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes (Bruce, 1950. 
$5) have already found an audience willing to hear 
the true historical accomplishments of Spain in the 
New World after hundreds of years of deliberate mis- 
representation by historians. 

One Spanish writer has written: “The greatest thing 
since the creation of the world, aside from the Incar- 
nation, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, has 
been the discovery of the Indies; and so they called it 
the New World.” These words have been inscribed to 
the left of the entrance of the Institute of Cultural 
Studies at the University of Madrid. Too long has 
Spain been portrayed as the ruthless, gold-seeking 
conqueror. Little recognition has been given to the 
fact that Spain Christianized a world that stretched 
from the Rio Grande to the Antarctic. After hundreds 
of years of living next to the Spanish-speaking peoples 
to the south, we have little knowledge of their charac- 
ter or their culture. 

The Spanish are fiercely Catholic. Any estimate of 
their attitude or behavior must be examined in the 
climate of Catholicism. The Spanish consider it a 
miracle that they were saved from communism by the 
Spanish Civil War of 1936. The memory of that war 
and the grave personal losses they suffered spring 
into their conversation almost every day. They are 


very much alive to the world-wide threat of commu- 
nism and have the deepest regard for the United 
States as the defender of Western civilization. They 
want to be our friends. If we give editorial space to 
“Learning about anti-Americanism,’ why not give 
space to “Learning about pro-Americanism”? 

The novel Don Quixote gives us many clues to the 
character of the Spanish people. They are at once as 
idealistic as Quixote and as grossly materialistic as 
Sancho Panza. They show few shades of character in 
between. They seem to go from one extreme to 
another in their thinking and acting. This ambivalence, 
combined with their Catholicism, gives them a tran- 
sient view of this life which makes practically every 
one of them extremely individualistic. In one sense, 
they are more democratic than we are, for every 
person walking down the streets of Madrid, Valencia 
or Barcelona constitutes a democracy in himself. Few 
have any fear of Church, Government or of people 
generally. 

Spain still lives in the dim past. One needs but to 
visit Avila, Segovia or the Escorial to be walking 
amidst scenes of four hundred years ago. They have 
the same walls around the cities. They attend the same 
cathedrals. They sell their sheep at the same markets 
now as then. The ancient aqueduct at Segovia still 
carries water from the outskirts of the city. They are 
very poor, but they suffer through with little com- 
plaining. It would be good if the wages were raised 
from 14 to 50 pesetas a day, but such a thing cannot 
be done overnight. No one starves to death, and most 
are better off than they were ten years ago. 

But to come back to the point of “understanding.” 
If we can learn to understand Spain, we will have 
gone a long way along toward understanding Spanish- 
America, which oddly enough, is more Spanish than 
Spain in its stubborn individualism. But we will not 
come to understand the Spanish world if we avoid 
them in our travels. Dismaying was the news in 
America’s December 26 issue, which stated in “Under- 
scorings” that Dr. Rudolph E. Morris of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of Marquette University was organ- 
izing a visit by students, alumni, seminarians, priests 
and sisters to tour Germany, Austria, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Holland. What a shame to omit Spain, 
which more than any other country merits the atten- 
tion of Catholic students. For Spain is the key to all 
of South American culture. 

The student who wishes to come to Spain to study 
Spanish-American history (more than one-third of 
the United States was once Spanish territory—there 
was a short-lived colony at Jamestown eighty years 
before the English arrived) must come without 
the benefits of the Government aid that is available 
to students traveling to South America or practically 
all the other countries of Europe. The Fulbright plan, 
by its nature, does not apply to Spain: in Spain there 
were no surplus sales of war materials from which the 
plan is financed. The Buenos Aires Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
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and the annual exchange of students and teachers, 
which includes all of our Southern neighbors, does 
not include Spain, the mother of Spanish-American 
culture. Yet the archives of Spain, notably Seville, 
have millions of documents that are of interest to the 
students of Spanish-American history. 

This policy of eliminating Spain from the areas of 
educational research appears short-sighted, indeed. 
The Spanish-speaking world consists of Latin America 
and Spain. Spain is the source of Hispanic-American 
language, culture and character. Any one who looks 
to the future realizes the growing importance of Latin 





With crooked lines: 
Greene’s Living Room 





Joan Madden 





Theatre begins at seven o'clock in London’s West End. 
Six hours after we had docked at Southampton last 
July 3, I was nudging into my seat at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, just as the curtain was rising on Act I of 
Graham Greene’s first play, The Living Room. This 
play is the windblast which is rocking Britain and 
sweeping breakers against the shorelines of the United 
States. 

Following the dramatic unities, Greene confines the 
action of his play to one set, the living room. This 
he manipulates almost as a symbol of the fear and 
the narrow-mindedness which shackle the household. 
Helen Browne, observing an extreme of Victorian 
superstition, insists that every room in which some- 
one has died be closed off. As Greene’s play begins, 
the living room is one of the last three rooms remaining 
open. 

The Living Room belongs to the thematic tradition 
of Greene’s series of novels: Brighton Rock, The 
Power and the Glory, The Heart of the Matter and 
The End of the Affair. There are, of course, marked 
differences in treatment. The dramatist of necessity 
must be more explicit than the novelist; theatre audi- 
ences must grasp concepts immediately, or continuity 
is lost and the play is doomed. As a novelist, Greene 
has the right to presume that parts of his novel may 
be re-read. But the lines in a play are delivered only 
once; as a dramatist, therefore, Greene must be more 
direct. The end result of such discipline is that The 
Living Room becomes an illumination of Greene’s 
earlier enigmatic narratives. 

For the play assuredly recapitulates many of the 
themes and situations of Greene’s novels. Of these, it 
is perhaps most like The Heart of the Matter. 

There is no Scobie, but there is Rose Pemberton. 
She is a girl of twenty who, on the night of her moth- 
ers funeral, has committed adultery with Michael 
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America to the United States. The people to the south 
will continually buy our products and provide us with 
raw materials. Understanding between the United 
States and Latin America often grows shaky because 
of cultural differences and lack of knowledge. 

Spain very naturally forms a three-sided relationship 
with the United States and Latin America. It should 
be recommended to the U. S. Congress that Spain 
be included in the Buenos Aires Convention. It js 
difficult to find a Spanish student or professional per. 
son who does not want to visit the United States, 

Madrid, Spain. Atoysius A. Norton 
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Dennis, executor of her mother’s will. Left parentless, 
Rose is brought by Michael to the musty Victorian 
apartment of her spinster aunts, Helen and Teresa 
Browne, and of their brother James, a crippled priest 
confined to a wheel-chair. 

To describe Helen Browne as domineering is a gross 
understatement. She is an intimidating, soul-tampering 
character, a person who presumes to judge all the 
members of the household. Beneath her pretense of 
charity and kindness, there is a viciously hypocritical 
core. Her cruel tongue is the instrument Greene uses 
to reveal other characters. 

Helen lashes at her brother, who has been unable to 
perform his priestly functions, and makes him writhe 
in the knowledge of his uselessness. She cleverly ter- 
rorizes her sister Teresa. Worst of all, she self-right- 
eously maintains toward Rose a closed mind and a 
cold heart, when she should be offering the girl syn- 
pathy and affection. 

Father Browne and Rose meet her attacks with 
stubborn resistance. Father Browne, a sincere, patient 
priest with a sympathetic love for the sinner and an 
uncompromising hatred for the sin, pleads with Rose 
to give up her illicit affair with Michael. Yet he wil 
have no part of Helen’s overbearing pietism or of her 
manner of dissuading the girl from her sin. Later in 
the play, Teresa, too, assumes a stand against her 
sister. Even Rose’s suicide—in the living room—is a 
affront to Helen. 

Controversy, perhaps inevitably, now rages ove? 
the precise theme of The Living Koom. My personal 
interest was aroused by Vincent Cronin, who stated 
in the Catholic World (September, 1953) that the 
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theme is the indissolubility of marriage. Though it 
is true that the action and dialog spring from the con- 
fict resulting from Rose’s sin, I do not believe this 
conveys the full import of the play. 

My disagreement with Mr. Cronin’s opinion is 
founded upon two facts which in all justice must be 
given consideration: Graham Greene’s own statements 
about his play, and the audience reaction I myself 
saw and felt when I attended the play. 

I became acquainted with Greene’s comments by a 
happy accident. Two young men approached our table 
at the Café de la Paix in Paris one evening, with a 
little magazine entitled the Paris Review, which, they 
explained, gives them an outlet for their experimental 
writing. When I leafed through the publication and 
noted that some Britons had succeeded in interviewing 
Graham Greene for that issue, I hastily parted with 
150 francs and tucked the magazine under my arm. 

In the interview, Graham Greene himself states the 
theme of The Living Room. His interrogators asked 
him if Scobie’s suicide is similar to Rose’s suicide, 
amounting in both cases to “an act of redemption.” 
Greene patiently enlarges: 

Steady, steady. Let’s put it this way. I write 
about situations that are common—universal 
might be more correct—in which my characters 
are involved and from which only faith can re- 
deem them, though often the actual manner of 
the redemption is not immediately clear. They sin, 
but there is no limit to God’s mercy, and because 
this is important, there is a difference between 
not confessing in fact and not being contrite, and 
the complacent and the pious may not realize it. 

The last clause summarizes the play’s theme, as it 
evolved in my mind when we had left Wyndham’s. 
[ felt that Graham Greene was lambasting the com- 
placent and pious, purging the twentieth century of 
the remains of a “Victorian” standard which controls 
morality by social taboos. 

As I see it, in his play Greene juxtaposes two grave 
sins: Rose’s sin of lust and Helen’s sin of hypocrisy. 
He certainly does not vindicate either, but it is obvious 
that he considers Helen’s sin of hypocrisy the more 
malicious. In this ordering of the gravity of sins, I 
was reminded of Dante’s placing of deception far 
lower than lust in his Inferno. For all the gradation, 
both kinds of sinners are in hell; but the matter of the 
degree of malice is recognized, too. 

Greene’s play gripped me. By no means was I part 
of a group which Vincent Cronin described thus: 
“The audience came away unmoved by the theme and 
unconvinced by the priest’s arguments, since Rose’s 
suicide was proof of their failure in practice.” On 
the contrary, I can bear witness from my observation 
that the specific London audience of which I was a 
part seemed to be highly moved by the theme. 

Definitely the throngs of British theatregoers who 
gathered in the lounge between acts were audibly 
agitated; my own party of American drama-devotees 
engaged in plenty of heated disagreement over the 
theme. Moreover, judging from the twenty-five titil- 


lating press opinions published in the program I 
held in my hand, we were not the only ones in Eng- 
land excited by Greene’s latest contribution, nor was 
the English press so completely unfavorable as some 
criticism now published in America would lead us 
to believe. 

Further to disagree with Mr. Cronin’s comment, 
I know positively we were not in the least “uncon- 
vinced by the priest’s arguments. . . . ” Apparent 
failure is not the same thing as real failure: our con- 
sensus was that the priest may not have “failed.” 

Mr. Cronin feels that Greene presents an unor- 
thodox theology in his presentation of Rose’s death. 
She takes poison pills left behind by the hysterical 
wife of Michael, Rose’s partner in sin; and then dies 
with the words of the Lord’s Prayer on her lips. Mr. 
Cronin concludes from this that “supernatural grace 
is powerless to control nature.” 

But surely he will not leave Rose without her free 
will? We tread on too dangerous ground at this point 
to be able to step so patly as Mr. Cronin seems to be 
doing. Who is to judge whether, at the last minute of 
her life, Rose was or was not touched by grace? The 
text of the play gives no help; but does life itself 
prove any more helpful in solving such a problem? 

Interviewers from the Paris Review managed to 
get a direct answer from Graham Greene on this 
matter. They asked if Scobie, Rose and the boy Pinkie 
in Brighton Rock were not redeemed in the sense that 
even as life ebbs away contrition may occur. Greene 
answered them positively: “Yes, though redemption 
is not the exact word. We must be careful of our 
language. They have all understood in the end. This 
is perhaps the religious sense.” 

Fundamentally the hypothetical question, “Is Rose 
saved?” is not particularly important to the total mean- 
ing of Greene’s play. Indeed, the message, if one must 
find a message, might well be that we should re- 
member that God is the sole Judge, both merciful 
and just. His inscrutable judgments will be known in 
eternity. Meanwhile we'll do well not to dabble with 
the temptation to play the part of God. 

Prescinding from any judgment on Rose’s soul, 
Greene either consciously or unconsciously, I feel, 
utilized a profound Catholic belief, that of the Mystical 
Body, when he replied to his interviewers’ question 
about Rose’s probable salvation. I think the text of 
his play justifies his answer. Here is my point, as 
illustrated by the text. 

Father Browne throughout the drama _ patiently 
bears the cross of ineffectuality. His counsel reaches 
Rose, yet, as Mr. Cronin objects, it “fails to convince 
in practice.” His dignity as a priest is adverted to by 
his sister Helen, yet it fails to arouse her respect. 

His powers of priestly admonition and direction are 
dormant, even as his consecrated fingers must lie 
folded with resignation in his invalid lap instead of 
lifting up the Victim they were anointed to touch. It 
is a matter of faith with us that such forbearance as 
Father Browne’s can merit, thanks to Christ, tremen- 
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dous grace not only for one’s own soul but for the 
souls of others, especially those whom God sends into 
one’s life. This is an aspect of our membership in the 
one Body whose Head is Christ. 

Granted that Father Browne’s weak human words 
do not stir the soul of Rose. But as the mouthpiece of 
those words, Greene has again achieved one of his 
subtle, complex characters who are never easy to 
analyze. The audience of which I was a part seemed 
conscious of this fact. Unlike Mr. Cronin’s, it was not 
left “unconvinced of the hidden power of the priest” 
who advanced the arguments. 

Graham Greene has confronted us with another 
great literary enigma. Is The Living Room a play of 
Catholic doctrine or of illicit love? Is it “superb the- 
atre” or is it mediocre, static, unconvincing dialog? 
Is Rose saved or damned? Has Graham Greene really 
probed into twentieth-century problems of morality, 
or has he but superficially examined them? 

I do not presume to answer these questions, nor 
do I necessarily contest the validity of whatever ad- 
verse criticism has been written about Greene’s play. 
It is simply my personal opinion that The Living Room 
has a powerful impact. True, my reaction may be 
colored by the excellent performance turned in by 
Violet Farebrother and Dorothy Tutin as Helen and 
Rose, and especially by Eric Portman, in the difficult 
role of the priest. 

Whatever the cause, I know I experienced an im- 
pressive dramatic performance. And I know that the 
audience at Wyndham’s on the night of July 3 was 
hit hard by Greene’s play. 


Eliot’s second tantalizer 


Miss Madden’s article above might well be read in 
conjunction with Theophilus Lewis’ review this week 
of T. S. Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk. Both plays are 
still running in London’s West End and their joint ap- 
pearance—and huge success—have given rise to the 
impression that the British theatre is experiencing a 
deep and vital religious revival. There is no doubt 
that Graham Greene’s play, whatever be the success 
of its technique, is conceived on a profoundly religious 
level. Whether Mr. Eliot’s was so conceived and, if 
it was, whether any strictly religious “message” comes 
through to the audience, still has the critics in a dither. 

Some, like Wolcott Gibbs in the February 20 New 
Yorker, believe that Mr. Eliot is trying to make some 
serious points—the relationship between father and 
son “and, by extension, between a man and his God,” 
but that these points are “not conspicuously novel 
and are often seriously diminished by the farcical 
framework on which they are hung.” Sam Hynes, writ- 
ing in the September 12 Commonweal and admitting 
that Eliot has chosen the wrong kind of vehicle, nev- 
ertheless catches more of a religious tone to the 
comedy than does Mr. Gibbs. 

Theophilus Lewis, our own critic, will not deny that 
“the profundities are there” in the play, but he reports 
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that he did not discern them. This is, of course, an 
adverse criticism of the author, for a dramatist ought 
not, as Mr. Lewis remarks, “pose riddles” instead of 
writing plays. In fact, Mr. Lewis’ criticism of The 
Confidential Clerk could well be called, if you will 
pardon the pun, a Lewis and Clark exploration of the 
needlessly obscure avenues of the Eliot thought op 
religious matters. 

There is one point, however, which I think might 
be underlined a bit—with no thought of taking over 
from Mr. Lewis. The symbolism of the search for the 
father—and so for God—is the technique that strikes 
the mind first and obviously. But I think that the 
symbolism of the potter and the organist is more fun- 
damental to the meaning of the play. Sir Claude Mul- 
hammer, the successful financier, has never been truly 
happy because he had always wanted to be a potter 
—to mold clay vessels—even if not with consummate 
skill. His son Colby finds happiness at last when he 
decides that it is better to be a second-rate organist 
because he loves music than a first-rate confidential 
clerk because he is grateful to his father. 

In other words, what Mr. Eliot is talking about is 
the need, particularly in this modern and frequently 
rootless world, of a realization of what a vocation is, 
This would seem to be a cardinal concern with Eliot, 
and can be traced back as far as The Waste Land 
(1922). In that famous poem, Eliot was talking about 
vocation in reverse, the numbing lack in modern man 
of any sense of direction. The same theme concerned 
Eliot in The Cocktail Party in 1950. Writing of that 
play in the March 25 issue of America, I said: 


I believe that Mr. Eliot is hinting at the fact that 
God’s grace is distributed at various levels, that 
holiness (which Mr. Eliot, perhaps in too-great 
refusal to shock the sophisticated ear, calls a “good 
life” ) can be won by all sorts of people in all con- 
ditions of life. So the psychiatrist guides Edward 
and Julia back into the course of their rather 
humdrum, unextraordinary married life. It is 
there, and not in seeking for either loving or giv- 
ing elsewhere, that they will find their goal. So 
Peter, tempted to give up his job of moviemaking 
when he hears of Celia’s martyrdom, is urged to 
go right back to his job and stick to it. 


This meaning of vocation is perhaps not as strongly 
scored in The Confidential Clerk as it was in the 
earlier play, but it is sufficiently accented to make us 
realize, I think, that it is still one of Eliot’s prime con- 
cerns. Indeed, there is a small hint at the very end 
of the play that he is still aware, as he was more 
patently in The Cocktail Party, of the religious as- 
pects of vocation. It occurs when the former confiden- 
tial clerk whom Colby has succeeded opens the way 
for him to be organist in a parish church and says 
he can well conceive the young man going on from 
there “to read for orders.” 

Whether Eliot deals with this theme profoundly 
will still be a matter for dispute, I suppose. But that 
it is a serious theme and well worth our thought seems 
evident. H. C.G. 
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Uncritical defender? 





CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN 
CAPITALISM 








By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 
Heritage Foundation, Inc. 92p. $1.50 


Father Keller, director of Notre 
Dame’s Bureau of Economic Research, 
here continues the widely controverted 
defense he earlier made of American 
capitalism by adducing papal pro- 
nouncements in support of his posi- 
tion. As anyone who has attempted 
the task knows, to apply Catholic so- 
cial thought in criticism of the existing 
economic order and in proposals for 
its reform is an arduous and hazard- 
ous undertaking. 

Those who thought Fr. Keller suc- 
cessful in his earlier essay will prob- 
ably find only confirmation in the pres- 
ent book. Those who considered the 
previous attempt an unbalanced ap- 
plication of Catholic social theory will 
just as probably be confirmed in their 
original estimate. 

What all might agree on is that 
seventy-two small pages of actual text 
(one half of which is quoted material) 
does not begin to be adequate space 
to discuss with needed precision the 
many positions Fr. Keller attempts to 
cover. Many of the things he says 
surely need saying and resaying. But 
in his effort to correct the excessively 
anti-capitalist (as well as pro-union 
and pro-big government) bias of a 
large number of his fellow Catholics, 
Fr. Keller must appear to many an 
uncritical, partisan defender of Amer- 
ican capitalism. 

This will be found, for instance, in 
the frequent oversimplifications he 
permits himself. Consider as a sample 
this loose generalization with which 
the first chapter takes off: “The mani- 
fest trend in the United States toward 
socialism. . . . ” The chapter goes 
directly to papal quotations against 
socialism without one single line any- 
where of explanation as to what the 
specific nature of this trend is, how 
far we have gone, whether there are 
offsets, etc., etc. Fr. Keller is surely 
right in warning of a trend that may 
loosely be called “toward socialism.” 
But in order to apply Catholic social 
doctrine as remedy, the disease needs 
more specific diagnosis. 

Much of the rest of the book con- 
cerns three bigs: big business, big 
government and big labor. The first 
of them gets a pretty clean bill of 
health. Consider the following four 
contentions about big business: 1) the 
growth of big business in the United 
States has been “functional and natu- 
ralistic rather than artificial and 
monopolistic”; 2) “.. . due to anti- 


trust acts and to an instinct for com- 
petition big business in the American 
economy does not connote monopoly 
and a lack of competition” (emphasis 
added); 3) “Among the large firms 
there is limited competition due to 
their bigness because the number of 
competitors is necessarily fewer than 
in the small-scale industries”; 4) “The 
only actual monopolies are in the field 
of public utilities.” 

Despite subsequent acknowledge- 
ment of some abuses connected with 
big business and a danger of too much 
concentration, the above propositions 
are the heart of the chapter. One must 
agree there is much more truth to 
them than many Catholic pundits are 
aware of. But that said, objection 
must be raised on grounds first of 
fact, then of economic as well as so- 
cial theory. To take just the third 
proposition; granted the fact asserted, 
one shouldn’t explain away whatever 
lack of competition there is in big 
business by comparing it to small busi- 
ness. Most disturbing is the failure to 
raise any question as to how much 
of this bigness is socially and even 
economically useful. 

One chapter does criticize “Unre- 
stricted Capitalism.” Several papal 
statements are quoted against Man- 
chester liberalism. The question is then 
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asked whether this criticism applies to 
American capitalism. For answer we 
get another two-page quotation from 
a magazine article. The author then 
proceeds to his next topic. 

Fr. Keller next takes on big gov- 
ernment. If he had been content to 
say that we have had more of it in 
the United States than was good for 
us or than is in keeping either with 
our own traditions or Catholic prin- 
ciples, this reviewer would find noth- 
ing to take exception to. But the 
author goes on (in a page and half) 
to present a theory of government 
which in this reviewer's opinion can 
not be considered a satisfactory bal- 
ance of proper intervention against 
subsidiarity either in American or 
Catholic theory of the state. 

His next chapter is on big labor. It 
contains several judgments adverse to 
unions with which this reviewer is in 
accord. Among them are _ these: 
1) Catholics should be against monop- 
oly whether found in business or in 
labor; 2) the power of unions has 
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by Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. In four or five 
pages THE WEEK WITH CHRIST readies us for the liturgy of each Sunday or feast 
day Mass, skilfully and with freshness of insight relating the changeable Mass texts to 
daily duties. cloth: $2.50, paper: $1.50 
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410 pages cloth: $4.00, paper: $2.75 
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changed radically in the past twenty 
years; 3) labor monopolies exist; 4) 
attempts to re-evaluate the changed 
position should not be labeled anti- 
labor; 5) there is great danger of in- 
dividuals being submerged in great 
union bureaucracies. 

But a reading of this chapter along- 
side that on big business reveals con- 
siderable bias against unions. Con- 
sider these judgments: 1) “... big 
union leaders wield an economic 
power greater than that of big busi- 
ness”; 2) “The monopoly power of 
union leaders at present has imposed 
on it no social controls”; 3) Union 
leaders are the laissez-faire individual- 
ists of today” [i.e., all union leaders are 
the only laissez-faire individualists?]; 
4) The main stumbling block to vol- 
unteer cooperation is the resort by 
union leaders to political action.” 

There is more in the seven-page 
declaration that is highly questionable. 
The author asks that union members 
be free to exercise their conscience by 
secret ballot. It didn’t occur to him 
to find this same problem of con- 
science for stockholders. Finally, his 


Small miracle about a boy 
A KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS 








By Wolf Mankowitz. Dutton. 120p. 


$2.50 


The blurb on the ‘dust jacket of this 
small novel boasts: “Weollcott might 
have gone quietly mad over this.” A 
just estimate, for this is the sort of 
simple, unobtrusive child-animal-and- 
gentle-people story that the late anec- 
dotist would have enjoyed hugely and 
vocally. Its characters, activities and 
locale may perhaps seem rather 
limited for a novel—proletarian Jews 
shopkeeping and peddling in London’s 
East End—but its appeal is universal. 
The warm, comfortable feeling that 
this child’s world of pretense and be- 
lief engenders will surely be widely 
appreciated. 

This is another of these books that 
lose their quality when one tries to 
summarize them. It has no “story” in 
the ordinary sense. It is “about”—if it 
is about anything except human kind- 
ness and the wonders of faith—a six- 
year-old boy’s devotion to his “uni- 
corn,” a kid which his friend Mr. 
Kandinsky, the tailor, has relegated 
to that legendary,  single-horned 
species. 

All about Joe live human beings 
with wishes for their future lives. His 
mother and he wait eagerly for his 
father’s return from Africa where he 
is seeking his fortune. Mr. Kandinsky 
wants a steam pressing-iron for his 
trouser-work. Schmule, the tailor’s as- 
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solution to the problem of labor mo. 
nopoly is application of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to unions. Are there any 
students of labor relations who agree 
with that? 

The essay concludes with a fine 
chapter on cooperation, succeeded by 
one on a Christian social order. Here 
one finds the self-regulatory bodies 
familiar to readers of the labor en. 
cyclicals. Much is in accord with the 
best writings on the subject. His dis. 
approval of the price control and 
planned economy which is at the heart 
of the CIO’s model of industry coun- 
cils is also commendable. But when 
Fr. Keller gets through ruling out 
what would be improper functions as 
infringing on the right of management, 
it is no longer clear what self-regula- 
tion is left to these bodies, or indeed, 
why they need to be semi-juridic. 

In general I think it must be said 
that one finds in this little essay far 
less criticism of American capitalism 
than one can readily find among en- 
lightened business men themselves, 
some of their associations and several 
of their journals. Prime S. Lanp 


sistant, wants nothing more than to 
beat the dread Python in a wrestling 
match. Sonia, Schmule’s affianced, de- 
sires a diamond wedding ring. Joe, 
with his faith in the magical powers 
of the kid’s little horn, sees all his 
wishes wonderfully granted, though 
not always in the exact form he had 
requested. 

This bald summary implies an ele- 
ment of fantasy that is nowhere pres- 
ent in the book. Mr. Mankowitz 
achieves a small miracle in that he 
tells this story with such quiet, straight- 
forward conviction that never for a 
moment does the reader question 
these people or their rather cloudy, 
half-real world. It is further tribute to 
his skill that he writes of places and 
persons far outside most Americans’ 
acquaintance. Even the rhythm of the 
speech and the vocabulary are strange 
at times. But the result is a charming 
book. It has to be read, not reviewed, 
to be appreciated. 

Doris GruMBACcH 


Travel and discovery 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 











By Heinrich Harrer. Dutton. 814p. $5 


“Forbidden Tibet,” a phrase: resident 
in European man’s vocabulary for cen- 
turies, has assumed a new meaning in 
the years since 1950. In that year 
Mao’s “liberating” legions invaded and 
subsequently conquered the county. 
Only within the last few years have 
we had a good look at the remote 
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Asian theocracy, thanks largely to 
Lowell Thomas and his son. 

In Heinrich Harrer’s book we follow 
him and his companion, Peter Auf- 
schnaiter, on a step-by-step journey 
into inner Tibet, made in the face of 
oficial opposition and (at first) the 
hostility of the natives. Adhering to 
its “closed to foreigners” tradition, the 
Government at Lhasa turned down 
their repeated requests for asylum. 

Asylum? Yes, for this strange adven- 
ture is made more fabulous by the fact 
that Harrer and Aufschnaiter were 
escaped internees from an Indian pris- 
on camp. Both were Austrian mem- 
bers of the 1939 Nanga Parbat recon- 
naissance expedition, trapped by the 
outbreak of the war in Karachi. This 
is, therefore, a travel book (and more, 
a book of discovery), but it is also a 
member in good standing of the World 
War II escape genre, standing along- 
side The Colditz Story, They Have 
Their Exits and others. Escaping sev- 
eral times, Harrer hoped at first to 
reach Portuguese India but later 
switched his goal to Lhasa. On his 
successful try he had to ford raging 
rivers, climb 16,000-foot mountains 
and dodge bears, leopards and the 
natives as best he could. 

The hospitality of later days was 
not present when Harrer and Auf- 


schnaiter first entered Tibet, but they 
made a stay at Tsaparang, site of An- 
tonio de Andrade’s Jesuit Mission 
(1624). Their pleas turned down by 
Lhasa, they kept sidling, as it were, 
toward Lhasa but appeared to be giv- 
ing in to the Government and leaving 
for Nepal. 

Over high passes, past Annapurna 
and Mt. Everest, camping in miserable 
cold, looking like beggars and suffering 
sciatica, frostbite and hunger, they 
went on. There were brushes with no- 
madic bandits (khampas) but the 
closer they drew to the capital, the 
less trouble they had from natives and 
officialdom. In Lhasa they were even- 
tually received into the community 
and even by the very Government it- 
self. The author did gardening, built 
fountains and later became tutor to 
the Dalai Lama while his friend began 
irrigation projects. 

For a close-up of mysterious Lhasa, 
this volume—with its many excellent 
photographs—is highly recommended. 
It is unequaled in its reporting on 
provincial Tibet, where, in many 
cases, no European foot had trod be- 
fore the author’s. It is in addition a 
wonderful factual adventure yarn 
which will appeal to every explorer, 
practising or armchair. 

RicHArD H. DiLLon 











REGULATION OF TRADE 





By Heinrich Kronstein and John T. 
Miller Jr. Fallon Law Book Co. 
1,186p. $12 


Although this book is intended pri- 
marily as a teaching instrument for 
law schools, it will unquestionably in- 
terest a wider group of readers. Both 
the subject matter and its treatment 
transcend the narrow and _ technical 
limits one might expect in a legal 
study. As the authors see it, the prob- 
lem of trade regulation is the applica- 
tion of political power to the eco- 
nomic order to insure its proper func- 
tioning within the limits and for the 
purposes of our Constitution. 

The book opens with an analysis of 
the concept of trade and soon makes 
it clear that before the law almost 
every conceivable form of gainful oc- 
cupation is classed as “trade.” Trade 
regulation is therefore a subject which 
reaches out to touch every man 
through one of his major interests on 
this earth, that of gaining his liveli- 
hood. Furthermore, as the economy 
of the twentieth century becomes a 
more broadly spread and tightly knit 
web, the everyday decisions of busi- 
nessmen take on great significance to 
the common man and his government. 

The social function of the regula- 


tion of our economy is a basic theme 
of the book, never lost in the treatment 
of the technicalities of competition, 
monopoly, freedom of access to mar- 
kets, pricing, regulation through pri- 
vate power, trade associations, patents, 
trademarks, copyrights, etc. Abundant 
case and statutory materials accom- 
pany a textual commentary of deep 
penetration into the relation of regu- 
latory law to the economic order. 

The underlying principles which 
the authors employ are that every 
society is subject to an economic order, 
and that without recognition of that 
order and its basic principles we have 
no ground for a critical analysis of 
statutes, decrees or court decisions 
relating to commercial arrangements. 
This order, they argue, is inseparable 
from the law, which is an instrument 
for maintaining and controlling it so 
that it meets the needs of the indivi- 
dual and society. 

There is inescapable evidence in 
this analysis of a large field of law 
that the approach of the legal prag- 
matist is necessarily inadequate. Those 
who are interested in seeing how the 
principles of the natural law and the 
social encyclicals can have particular 
and effective application would do 
well to con this work carefully. Nor 
does the book suffer from a burden of 
apologetics. One finds here that the 
use of basic principles makes a subject 
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ceeding in charity from this attitude, 
she and her husband are devoting 
themselves to working with and for 
other cases of congenital amputation. 
She tells of all their medical experi- 
ences, especially with the Kessler In- 
stitute for Rehabilitation. Hy Bruckner 
gives one day a week to the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, and 
Leona corresponds with several agen- 
cies, passing along information to par- 
ents of crippled children. 

Indeed, this unsentimental, simple 
and wise book bears out one of the 
author’s recommendations: “Don’t just 
think about the unfortunates; do what 
you can in the fight for under- 
standing.” Mary Strack McNIFF 





7HE FOOL KILLER 





By Helen Eustis. Doubleday. 219p. 
$2.75 


This is quite a book. I do not recom- 
mend it for children, despite the fact 
that it is “written in deliberate and 
devoted imitation of a certain kind of 
novel . . . addressed to adults and 
children equally.” Nor do I recom- 
mend it for persons liable to night- 
mares. But for anyone who wants a 
mystery story with a twist—and I do 
not mean a detective story—The Fool 
Killer should be just the thing. 

There was a movie some years ago, 
called Shadow of a Doubt. In this film 
the audience knew who the criminal 
was, and a high level of suspense was 
achieved through watching the char- 
acters become aware that a murderer 
was in their midst. The Fool Killer 
uses the same method to provide sus- 
pense. The reader realizes what has 
happened and why, and can make a 
pretty shrewd guess at what will final- 
ly happen, but the characters do not. 

The story is told by the eleven-year 
old hero, George Mellish, in small- 
town, small-boy language. This is an- 
noying at first, but after the first few 
pages it begins to seem perfectly rea- 
sonable—and it is. 

There’s no fool like an old fool— 
true, perhaps, or perhaps not. But very 
true in the paraphrase—there’s no 
killer like a fool-killer. Nothing is more 
terrible or more blind than the mis- 
takenly righteous wrath in which a 
human being takes it upon himself to 
pass judgment and execute sentence 
on another of his kind. 

This is the theme of The Fool Killer 
—this and the fact that for every action 
there is an appropriate reaction. The 
fool-killer’s personality comes from vio- 
lence, and by violence his actions are 
ended. The psychologists may dis- 
agree with this as a solution, but it is 
the one given by Miss Eustis. It is a 
convincing one. 

Mou. UEBELACKER 





SAND AGAINST THE WIND 





By Lewis Arnold. Dutton. 379p. $3.75 


This story of a brilliant woman scien- 
tist possessed of a beautiful face and 
a horribly deformed body is enthrall- 
ing and psychologically sound. Her 
tremendous capacity for evil would be 
recognized by psychiatrists as contrib- 
uted to by the unfortunate circum- 
stances attending her birth and up- 
bringing. 

Her mother had died upon the birth 
of twin daughters, both beautiful, but 
one with a deformed body. Marie’s 
rise to social recognition in Paris, her 
atheism and smug acceptance of her 
own superiority and power over others, 
are thwarted by her unreasonable love 
for a man who eventually meets and 
marries her sister. All this, of course, 
is a background for a savage delinea- 
tion of Marie’s character. Her evil 
nature makes her exult in the coming 
death of her twin sister, because she 
knows it will also mean the ruin of 
her sister’s husband. 

The reader is ill-prepared for the 
unexpected trip to Lourdes and its 
effect upon the three members of the 
triangle. In a most moving and com- 
plete description of Lourdes, Marie 
describes her own emotional state. A 
new Marie emerges, one who goes to 
work as a missionary physician in a 
leper colony and who spends ten years 
there before sending the manuscript 
of her confession to a priest, after 
having confided in him that she would 
die within a year. 

Perhaps the story has too many 
melodramatic tones, due, undoubtedly, 
to the author’s background as a writer 
of film scenarios. The basic questions 
raised in the novel, however, are in 
keeping with the spirit of our troubled 
times. The author not merely raises 
questions, but with great courage at- 
tempts to give some of the answers 
which can and do bring comfort to 
thoughtful people. All in all, the novel 
is spiritually worthy, thought-provok- 
ing and makes for exciting reading. 

PIERRE COURTINES 





Rev. Purir S. Lanp, S.J., as- 
sociate editor of AMERICA, 
was recently connected with 
the Institute of Social Order. 

RicHarD H. D1Lton is head of 
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fornia State Library in San 
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MH A group of scientists and philosophers 
discuss basic difficulties in physics, chem- 
istry, biology and psychology, and present 
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“And now Jesus was led by the Spirit 
away into the wilderness, to be 
tempted there by the devil” (Matt. 
4:1; Gospel for First Sunday in Lent). 


The reading of certain passages in the 
four Gospels—St. Luke’s account of 
our Saviour’s birth, for example—is 
like looking down into the waters of 
a very pure mountain lake. The wat- 
ers, though deep, are perfectly clear. 
You can almost see the bottom. Read- 
ing other Gospel passages is much 
like peering into a bottomless pit. The 
experience is dizzying, even frighten- 
ing. Instinctively you at once stretch 
out a hand for something to hold on 
to. One such inspired narrative is that 
of the temptation of Christ. 

The first disturbing mystery in the 
temptation of the Incarnate Word is 
the undeniable fact that the Incarnate 
Word could not be tempted. Tempta- 
tion is a delectable solicitation to 
moral evil. In every true temptation 
there are three factors: the moral evil 
proposed, the external stimulation, 
and the interior pleasurable response 
or instinctive leaning in the direction 
of the evil. The blinding, flawless 
sanctity of the divine nature rendered 
our Saviour wholly incapable of the 
slightest moral evil, and the perfect 
harmony and due subordination of all 
His human appetites precluded the 
most momentary fluttering of His hu- 
man will or tremor of His human 
nerves in the presence of proposed 
moral imperfection. 

All that remains of temptation for 
Christ our Lord, therefore, is the ex- 
ternal solicitation to some moral aber- 
ration. It is precisely of such objective 
cajolery that we read in today’s Gos- 
pel. Since, then, the temptation of the 
Incarnate Word was in truth such an 
authentic yet dramatic charade, how 
shall we read the riddle of the piece? 
What does the temptation of Christ 
mean? 

First, and oddly, almighty God per- 
mitted the temptation of His beloved 
Son made flesh for the sake of the 
fallen angel, Satan. We must not for- 
get that the arch-demon was by no 
means admitted to the sacred, time- 
less- councils of the Triune God. He 
did not know for a certainty that the 
carpenter of Nazareth was the Messias 
and the natural Son of God. For 
Satan, a prime purpose of the tempta- 
tion was to penetrate the Messianic 
secret. The strategem failed utterly, 
for the divine plan of redemption in- 
cluded a careful timetable for the 
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wise, gradual revelation of the iden. 
tity of the Redeemer, and no amount 
of Satanic agitation could alter that 
timetable by a split second. Yet God 
our Lord is a scrupulously fair oppo. 
nent. Lucifer was bound to fail in his 
design, but God would not prevent 
him from trying. 

Next, the Incarnate Word was 
tempted in order that we might leam, 
as we learn from Him all else that jg 
good and fine, the perfect technique 
for resisting temptation. Christ jp 
temptation is unruffled. He is brief 
laconic, almost contemptuous. He js 
as unyielding as granite. 

It is strange that we who follow af. 
ter our Lord have learned, in respect 
of temptation, so little of the tech. 
nique He so clearly teaches. Our first 
move when we are solicited to evil is 
frequently the disastrous movement of 
panic. Then we want to argue the 
matter with Satan—a far more wily 
debater than we. Finally, we special. 
ize in wavering, fluctuating, negotiat- 
ing, compromising and sometimes fal- 
sifying. 

This is all very understandable, be- 
cause, as we so often explain to Christ 
our model, we are really very weak. 
Our loving Lord looks away, murmur. 
ing, with His unfailing sympathy, 
“Yes. Yes, of course.” 

Perhaps it was somehow necessary 
or best that at the outset of our 
Saviour’s active campaign of redemp- 
tion He should meet face to face the 
deadliest enemy in the contest for 
men’s souls. Meet they did, and in- 
stantly they locked in fierce combat. 
The issue, of course, was never in 
doubt. When at last the Evil One 
drew limping off to lick his bitter 
wounds, he surely vowed, as St. 
Luke’s account suggests, to give battle 
again on a better day. He kept his 
promise, too: on Holy Thursday, and 
Good Friday. 

VinceNT P. McConrkry, S.J. 








THEATHE 








THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. The 
trouble with T. S. Eliot is that he likes 
to pose riddles. If he isn’t the joker, 
then it must be his blurb writer who 
is under the impression that people go 
to the theatre just panting for a game 
of twenty questions. 

For weeks before Confidential Clerk 
checked in at the Morosco, the the- 
atrical columns of the newspapers 
bulged with reports that CC is 4 
drama with esoteric meaning packed 
in its lines, not to mention subtleties 
of thought between the lines. Theatre- 
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THE MAN BUSINESS PREFERS 


Plenty of men apply for executive positions but few can fill 
them. This is where the trained man comes into his own. 
In fact, the more difficult the general condition of business. 
the more necessary is the demand that every potential 
executive taken into any concern shall be equipped with a 
background of training broad enough to meet any existing 
situation. The professional schools that come nearest to 
fulfilling this demand graduate the man business prefers. 


Jesuit schools of education realize that the problems con- 
fronting business executives today call for men with a 
systematic training; men who have studied business as a 
profession. Heads of business enterprises today must sur- 
round themselves with assistants who can recognize a prob- 
lem when it first begins to emerge and who know how to 
cope with it in a professional manner. Hence, Jesuit schools 
first provide a student with a general background in basic 
accounting, economics, business law, statistics, corporation 


finance, and money and banking. 


With this foundation the student can proceed to specialize 
in advanced accounting, industrial manugement, finance or 
marketing and advertising. The product is the man with 
confidence, initiative and resourcefulness essential to his 
own success and to the future prosperity of American 


enterprise, within a Christian framework. 
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goers were informed that profound re- 
ligious faith lies hidden in the heart 
of the play, wrapped in a gaudy tin- 
foil of sophistication to catch the eye 
of worldlings. 

Your reviewer, having inspected 
the play in the line of duty, reports 
that he saw no profound or original 
comment on life in the drama—which 
is not denying that the profundities 
are there. What he saw was a richly 
entertaining play in which some very 
interesting people try to rectify their 
accounts with the Recording Angel. 
Both Sir Claude Mulhammer and 
Lady Mulhammer had departed from 
the straight and narrow path in their 
younger years, becoming parents be- 
fore marriage. Lady Mulhammer has 
lost track of her infant son, as a result 
of too much discretion, while Sir 
Claude has both a son and a daughter 
to remind him of his premarital way- 
wardness. The story pivots on the ef- 
forts of Sir Claude and his wife to 
legalize their offspring. 

Sir Claude, a prosperous financier, 
has paid for the rearing and educa- 
tion of his son, Colby, and makes him 
his private secretary, with the inten- 
tion of making him heir to the busi- 
ness. The young man acquiesces in 
Sir Claude’s plans, although he isn’t 
in the least ambitious for success in 
the world of finance. His real desire is 
to be an organist, but, having decided 
that he hasn’t the genius to rise to 
the top in that profession, he resigns 
himself to a career in business. 

The story becomes involved when 
Colby and Sir Claude’s illegitimate 
daughter, Lucasta, find themselves 
falling in love. It grows more com- 
plicated when Lady Mulhammer be- 
comes obsessed with the notion that 
Colby is really her long lost son, and 
not Sir Claude’s. A foundling and the 
substitution of one baby for another 
are disclosed later in the story, until 
the plot resembles a stock comedy- 
theme used by many playwrights 
from Menander down to Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

In the present case, the theme is 
used to illustrate the complexity of hu- 
man relationships and the mutability 
of mortal aims. The characters shoot 
arrows in the air and the arrows find 
unexpected targets. While astonished 
at missing their intended mark, the 
archers (as of the time of the play) 
do not feel defeated or frustrated. 
They are people with spiritual moor- 
ing, though the hawsers occasionally 
slip. They seem to have attained an 
inner assurance that One whose eye 
is on the sparrow will balance their 
bad guesses with their by now good 
intentions. Ina Claire, Claude Rains 
and Joan Greenwood are starred in a 
production that can boast of as many 


distinguished performances as there 


are characters in the play. Mr. Rains 
is impressive as an anxious father 
scheming to assure social acceptance 
for his tainted son, and is no less im- 
pressive as a figure of dejection when 
his dream comes to nought. Miss 
Claire sparkles as the hazy-minded 
Lady Mulhammer, and Miss Green- 
wood is poignant as a girl whose inner 
tenderness wears a shield of brass. All 
other roles, as already hinted, are per- 
formed with brilliance. 

Henry Sherek and the Producers’ 
Theatre are sponsoring the produc- 
tion. E. Martin Browne was the direc- 
tor, accomplishing his task with 
superlative skill. Paul Morrison de- 
signed the settings and costumes. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE HOLLY AND THE IVY is a 
minor British drama with a decidedly 
major cast and production values. Its 
subject is one which is apparently 
very dear to the hearts of British 
dramatists: the family reunion. The 
reunion in question takes place at 
Christmas in the home of an aging 
country vicar (Ralph Richardson) 
whose wife has died within the year. 
Presiding over the household is the 
vicar’s altogether admirable daughter 
(Celia Johnson), who is prepared to 
renounce marriage to a suitable suitor 
(John Gregson) in order to continue 
taking care of her father. 

Also gathered under the vicarage 
roof for the holidays is an ill-assorted 
collection of relatives whose combined 
presence furnishes impressive corrob- 
oration of the theory that blood is 
thicker than water. There is the 
younger daughter (Margaret Leigh- 
ton), a successful career girl who has 
taken to drink over an unhappy past, 
the amiable young scapegrace of a son 
(Denholm Elliott), a worldly cousin 
(Hugh Williams), a formidable Irish 
aunt (Maureen Delaney) and a gentle 
English one (Margaret Halstan), who 
form a comical study in incompat- 
ibility. 

In the course of the holiday the 
son speaks a few harsh truths, the 
father arrives at a closer understand- 
ing of his children and the problems 
of the two daughters are resolved to 
their mutual satisfaction. Most of this 
is too patly worked out to convey 
much of an emotional wallop. It is 
also difficult to believe, as one is sup- 
posed to, that a father, even a par- 
ticularly obtuse one, could fail to see 
that his daughter was in love. The 
picture is exceedingly well-acted, 
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however, and felicitous enough in its 

minor effects to furnish considerable 

pleasure for adults. 
(Pacemaker-London) 


THE FINAL TEST is a rambling 
adult British comedy in which, for 
arbitrary personal reasons, I was 
rather disappointed. One of its chief 
comic targets is the game of cricket, 
and I was hoping that it would fy. 
nish me, at long last, with a lucid ex. 
planation of that hitherto inexplicable 
sport. Despite the fact that the picture 
contrives to feature prominently 
among the spectators at a cricket 
match an American Senator who is as 
ignorant as I concerning the rules of 
the game, it does not see fit to clear 
up his bewilderment or mine. The 
Senator, incidentally, is pretty much 
the stereotyped American generally 
found in English movies, but at least 
he is equipped with a reasonable 
amount of brains and good manners, 

Plotwise the picture is concerned 
with the dilemma of a poetically in. 
clined youth who must choose be. 
tween attending the last Test Match 
appearance of his noted cricketer 
father (Jack Warner) and meeting 
his current literary idol (Robert Mor- 
ley). The latter, author of a deathless 
poetic TV drama entitled Follow the 
Turtle to My Father's Tomb (excerpts 
from which prove to be the funniest 
thing in the movie), wins out tem- 
porarily. 

Ultimately, however, the literary 
idol’s affection for himself proves to 
be exceeded by his admiration for 
cricket and cricketers, and literature 
is abandoned in favor of spectator 
sport to the benefit of all concerned. 
Some of author Terence Rattigan’s 
humorous shafts hit wide of the mark, 
especially for the export market. But 
he has had the great good sense to 
write an expansively fatuous part for 
Robert Morley, whose comic talents 
under such circumstances are guar- 
anteed to cover a great many creative 
deficiencies. (Continental-Rank) 


MONEY FROM HOME features 
Martin and Lewis equipped with 
Technicolor, 3D and an elaborate 
formal plot. The plot, based on a 
Damon Runyon story about skuldug- 
gery at the racetrack, was a mistake. 
It demands (but in this case does not 
get) a style at odds with the com- 
edy team’s usual brand of lunacy. 
Moreover, the advantages of a 3D 
effect that propels Jerry Lewis into 
your lap from the back of a steeple- 
chasing steed in the wild, slapstick 
finish escapes me for the moment. 
Family fans of the team however will 
probably find their antics up 0 
standard. (Paramount) 
Morra WALSH 
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Moral evaluations 
Epitor: I hope AmMenica will not be 
induced to change its policy by J. 
Robert Haywood’s criticism in his 
Feb. 18 letter to the editor. It is very 
important that political measures be 
evaluated in the light of moral stand- 
ards. The chief if not the only reason 
why I subscribe to AMERICA is to 
get such evaluations in this and other 
areas of human activity. 
Cuar_es J. MacGrecor 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Columbia bicentennial 

Epiror: Re Fr. Davis’ article (AM. 
1/30) on Columbia University’s bi- 
centennial theme, “Man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof”: 
excellent observations! and just as 
good when re-read. But they would 
gain if supplemented by another ar- 
ticle—a sympathetic article taking the 
same panels and showing why people 
like Mark Van Doren adopt these po- 
sitions, and under what distinctions 
some of the positions are acceptable 
to Catholics. 

Why such an article? Because a 
chief block to communication with 
our non-Catholic brethren is their con- 
viction that we do not and cannot 
understand them. 

(Rev.) Josep M. BEcKER, S.]. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A&P agreement 

Eprror: Your editorial comment, 
“A&P antitrust suit settled” (Feb. 6) 
was very interesting. The question is 
whether the Justice Department agree- 
ment with the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company will produce the results 
called for by the antitrust laws. 

The Justice Department originally 
sought the break-up of A&P operations 
because the public record showed that 
injunctive relief alone was not enough 
to end the firm’s violations of the Sher- 
man Act. A&P’s actions to 1946, de- 
spite court orders, proved this. It 
seems then that failure of the Justice 
Department to effect the desired 
break-up argues against the success of 
the Jan. 19 agreement. 

It is interesting to read your re- 
mark that the Justice Department 
did get other restrictions, e.g., that 
A&P can no longer seek quantity dis- 
counts not justified by real econ- 
omies to A&P suppliers. This restric- 
tion is merely a recognition of the 
Robinson-Patman prohibition. 

Finally, you point out that the food 


chain can no longer force competitors 
out in one region by selling below 
costs while recouping losses elsewhere. 
You quote Business Week to the effect 
that this will not hamstring A&P. 
Evidently it won't. Business Week 
goes on to say 


Just how the Government is 
going to police the vague gross- 
profits terms isn’t clear at all. 
Obviously A&P can still legally 
meet competition and lower its 
prices to do so wherever it wants. 
Even if the antitrusters can ver- 
ify operations at a loss in a par- 
ticular area, they haven’t proved 
a violation of the decree. 


It is hoped this decree will! bring 
healthier competition, but there is 
every reason to question that. 
GrorcE J. BuRGER JR. 
Vice President 
National Federation of 
Independent Business 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocations to brotherhoods 
Epitror: You point out the need for 
more teaching and nursing sisters (AM. 
2/6), and rightly go to the heart of 
the problem by quoting the observa- 
tion of Rev. H. M. Oger, O.P., that 
“we fail sufficiently to stress the needs 
of the whole Church, the needs of 
Christ.” Vocations to teaching brother- 
hoods are a grave problem also. Their 
services are in demand in many parts 
of the United States, but brothers are 
far too few. 

Do our teaching brothers in recruit- 
ing stress enough the “strictly super- 
natural motive?” Do priests and sisters 
encourage vocations to the teaching 
brothers and not try to turn boys from 
being brothers? Do parents have the 
courage to “let God’s will be done in 
their children?” Does the Catholic 
press unwittingly ignore the impor- 
tance of a brother’s vocation? 

Members of teaching brotherhoods 
are most anxious that priests, sisters, 
parents and the press include them in 
the “generous concern for the whole of 
Christ’s mystical body.” 

Bro. THomas More, C.F.X. 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Guaranteed annual wage 
Epiror: One of the factors contribut- 
ing to the high standards of journal- 
ism reflected in the pages of AMERICA, 
is that both sides of a question are 
presented. 

Measured by this criterion, the ar- 
ticle by Norbert Ciesel, “Guaranteed 
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annual wage” (AM. 2/6), suffer; 
since it lists only the advantages o 
guaranteed-annual-wage plans. Th 
advantages listed are an oversimp]. 
fication of a complex problem. 

Guaranteed-annual-wage plans may 
very well tend to decrease worker pio. 
ductivity. When he realizes his incom, 
is secure, the worker's incentive t 
maintain his present rate of productiy. 
ity, or to increase it, will be lowered 
Further, I think Mr. Ciesel is being 
naive when he says that substantial 
savings on overtime will accrue to the 
employer because the union may be 
willing to negotiate for more reason. 
able base rates in exchange for ay 
annual-income guarantee. 

Regardless of the type of wage plan, 
employes will have a direct personal 
stake in the improvement of a com. 
pany’s business, and conversely, em- 
ployers still have a direct financial in. 
terest in keeping these employes con. 
tinuously working. As for the effect of 
guaranteed annual wage plans on 
cyclical business fluctuations, the ex. 
pected reduction in amplitude because 
the steadiness of worker income would 
maintain effective demand, is not al- 
together certain. The effective demand 
may not permeate completely all seg. 
ments of the economy, and may not 
contribute to the investment phase of 
the recovery cycle. 

EuGENE J. CAHALAN 
Albany, N. Y. 


Fan from ’way back 

Epitor: I enjoyed Fr. Burke’s article 
On the Psalms in your Feb. 13 issue. 
I should like to mention that the first 
thing I read in America is “Current 
Comment”; there I have the heart of 
all matters. Next I read “Underscor- 
ings,” then “The Word.” This last 
column is outstanding. 

I was brought up on AMERICA. 
Over thirty years ago, our convent 
high-school] teacher made it a “must” 
in our weekly reading. Now my son 
is enjoying it. M. Gore 

Maplewood, Me. 


Impressions of Douglas Hyde 
Epiror: J read Douglas Hyde’s in- 
pressions of U. S. Catholics (A™. 
12/26/53) with great interest. As 
an anti-McCarthyite, I agree with en- 
thusiasm that a Catholic standpoint 
is needed on the question of McCar- 
thyism. 

Imagine my astonishment to find in 
your Correspondence column (AM. 
1/23) that Annabel Moore Wagner 
took Mr. Hyde’s remarks as a com- 
pliment to Senator McCarthy. [ re- 
read his article with care, but stil 
hold my view. Ah well, to each his 
own! CATHERINE SCHWEDLER 

Fort Huron, Mich. 
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